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THE CAREER OF A BENEFICENT ENTERPRISE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS OF INTERESTING WORK 


HE condition of affairs after the British army evacuated New York 
ee in November, 1783, was depressing in the extreme—particularly for 
all those whose sources of income had been destroyed by the disturbances 
of the Revolution. There was plenty of work for. mechanics and laborers, 
and there was no Jack of men who were ready and willing to work, but 
employers were scarce. Private purses and the public treasury were alike 
empty. Even when employment was obtained, the pay was small and 
uncertain, 

It was a costly victory that had been won. Death had entered almost 
every domestic circle during the war. Many homes were found a mere 
pile of ashes, while the dwellings that remained standing were bruised and 
dismantled ; gardens and grounds were covered with débris and a rank 
growth of noxious weeds, and churches and public buildings bore the 
terrible scars of their seven years’ usage as riding schools and hospitals. 
The want of money in this emergency was the severest of all embarrass- 
ments. The character of the city charter was not changed, and the new 
mayor, James Duane, was untiring in his efforts to restore property; but 
the removal and loss of records and securities occasioned the most painful 
delays, and business of every kind—except litigation—revived slowly. 

Toward the end of the first year the prospect was dimly brightened, 
and with the winter congress came and took its seat in the old city hall 
in Wall street. By this time the genius of Hamilton had originated the 
first banking institution in New York, which had commenced modest 
operations in June, 1784, under “articles of association,” with a board of 
directors, although it did not receive its charter until 1791. Its first pres- 
ident was General Alexander McDougall, its first cashier William Seton, 
and its first home was in the old Walton house in Franklin square. In 
the spring of 1785 an event of consequence thrilled New York from centre 
to circumference. It was the successful return of the Empress, the first 


vessel ever sent from the United States to China, and it brought the 
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cheerful report of the establishment of direct commerce with that far-away 
country, where the people hitherto had but confused notions about the 
new republic. This gave fresh impulse to every branch of industry, 
inspired general confidence, and opened new objects to all America. 

About the same time, before the end of May, John Adams reached 
London to represent the United States at the court of Great Britain, 
and the incidents of his first interview with our recent enemy, George III., 
were published to the uttermost corners of the civilized world. Every 
intelligent American citizen breathed more freely, stepped with more 
dignity, and bore the burden of life with better grace thereafter. Spain 
also contributed her share toward this delightful sense of self-respect, by 
soliciting the friendship of the rising nation, and her ambassador actually 
arrived before congress adjourned for the summer. Autumn came with 
her bright-colored foliage when expectation was at its meridian concern- 
ing the coming of Sir John Temple, the first consul-general from Great 
Britain, whose commission had been executed in February. It was an 
impressive occasion when he arrived, on the 23d of November, two days 
less than two years after the British laid down their arms in the presence 
of their resolute conquerors and sailed for the mother country. 

On the chilly evening of the 17th of November, five days prior to the 
arrival of Sir John Temple in New York, a meeting of singular importance 
was held at the house of Walter Heyer in Pine street, near Broadway. 
Twenty-two far-sighted and public-spirited mechanics and tradesmen 
assembled to perfect a broad scheme of practical philanthropy, which had 
been for some weeks under discussion. The chairman was Robert Boyd. 
The object in view was a society for mutual aid and encouragement, its 
special mission being to assist members in case of sickness or accident, and 
to care for the widows and orphans of those who should die without prop- 
erty. A constitution was considered, adopted, and signed, and “ The Gen- 
eral Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of New York” started 
in life. This was the continuation in a modified form of the kind of insti- 
tution that grew up with the development of the mechanic arts in the vari- 
ous countries of Europe, known by the general name of guild. An initia- 
tion fee of sixteen shillings was paid by the members, and the monthly 
sum of one-eighth of a dollar thereafter. Thirty-one trades or handicrafts 
were represented, each to be considered a branch of the general committee, 
and each to elect its own delegate for that committee yearly. An iron 
chest with three locks was purchased, in which to deposit the funds of the 
society ; and a certificate of membership was designed and engraved, which 
in the quaint style of the times tells its own story. Admission to mem- 
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bership was in every instance due to the testimonial furnished the society 
of the applicant’s character for zndustry, sobriety, and integrity. 
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and has proven itself such a blessing to the world, are the more strikingly 
suggestive and worthy of close study from their contrast with the present 
substantial character of the institution then founded for charity’s sweet 
sake. It broadened its scope as time went on, took an active part in 
mechanical developments and educational matters, and acquired property 
of value. Its income has in some years been as high as $70,000; it is now, 
in 1889, nearly $40,000, some of its capital having been absorbed in the 
purchase and erection of buildings. Its assets are said to be nearly three 
quarters of a million dollars. All through it has been guided in its course 
by men of sound judgment and rare intelligence—men who fully under- 
stood what lay at the foundation of the prosperity of great communities. 
It has practiced the wisest of all charities—that of helping men and women 
to help themselves. Its power and influence have been exceedingly fruit- 
ful in results, and it has brought out many of our best and most trustworthy 
citizens. The mere outline steps in its significant progress read like sum- 
mer fiction. It was founded, as we have seen, in 1785, four years before 
the nation’s actual birth, and when there was a total absence of executive 
authority in the conduct of American affairs ; was incorporated by the legis- 
lature of the state, March 14, 1792; purchased the lot in Broadway, corner 
of Park place, and laid the corner-stone of its own Mechanics’ Hall in 1802; 
founded the Mechanics’ Bank, now at 33 Wall street, easily distinguished 
by the emblem of the society over its door, in 1810; established a Mechan- 
ics’ School and founded the Apprentices’ Library in 1820; opened instruct- 
ive courses of lectures in 1833; founded a public reading-room in 1856, 
free to every one without any restriction whatever, fully supplied with daily 
and weekly papers and popular periodicals and magazines; and in 1878 
removed to its new and spacious building, formerly the Suydam mansion, 
18 East Sixteenth street, where in its enlarged sphere of usefulness its 
well-managed library of nearly eighty thousand volumes occupies a promi- 
nent place, and its evening schools of free-hand drawing, mechanical and 
architectural draughting, modeling, designing from objects of art, type-writ- 
ing and stenography are in successful operation. 

At the annual meeting of the society in 1787, John Campbell, one of 
its founders—the grandfather of Peter Cooper—was elected chairman, and 
he was re-elected the following year. He was succeeded by Anthony 
Post in 1789. After the election on that occasion the members dined 
together, and such was their appreciation of the influence of social gather- 
ings that an annual dinner became one of the features of the institution. 
On the incorporation of the body titles were changed, and the presiding 
officer was henceforward called president. The initiation fee was increased 
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FIRST MECHANICS’ HALL, PARK PLACE AND BROADWAY, 1802. 
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to one pound eight shillings, and the president, treasurer, and secretary 
were required to give bonds for the faithful discharge of their duties. 
During 1792 the membership was more than doubled, the actual count in 
December being four hundred and thirteen. The presidents during the 
decade were Robert Boyd, Anthony Post, John Stagg, Gabriel Firman, 
Jacob Sherred, Seabury Champlin, James Tyler, Peter H. Wendover, 
Daniel Hitchcock, Abraham Labagh. The matter of buying property 
and having its own hall for meetings was agitated from year to year, until 
1802, when the lot before mentioned was purchased of ex-mayor Richard 
Varick for £2,300, and the fine brick building of the sketch was erected, its 
tront embellished with the “ hammer and hand,” and it was esteemed a 
great ornament to the growing city. It was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies, January 4, 1803, the same year that the corner-stone of 
the new city hall was laid upon the barren and uninviting common 
(now City Hall Park), and the annual banquet took place in one of its 
spacious apartments. The newly elected president was James Warner, 
the vice-president John Slidell, Jr. There were two hundred diners 
present on this brilliant occasion, including the mayor of the city, Edward 
Livingston, and numerous invited guests of distinction. Upwards of 
twenty toasts were responded to, one of which was “ Mechanics’ Hall: may 
it ever stand firm as the principles on which it is founded ;”’ and another, 
‘Public schools: and all those institutions established for the mitigation 
of human misery.” The volunteer toast by Mayor Livingston was, “ The 
mechanics of New York: may industry and skill, patriotism and integrity 
be their characteristics.” He made a clever speech, to the delight of every 
one present, disclosing his devotion to philanthropic projects, and satu- 
rated through and through with ready wit; it is said he never allowed an 
opportunity to pass for producing a pun, and if a good one did not come 
to his mind he made a poor one answer, laughing at it all the same. 
Rooms in this new Mechanics’ Hall were at once leased for business 
purposes, and for many years the political headquarters of the Federal 
party was under its roof. But the society itself entirely ignored party 
politics of every description. When Hamilton, the great financier who 
had practically established the public credit of the country, fell in the 
duel with Aaron Burr in 1804, the year after the new edifice was opened, 
the society met and solemnly agreed to wear mourning for six weeks. It 
is interesting to note that in 1870 this property was leased to the Security 
Insurance Company, and the present handsome iron building was erected 
thereon. In February, 1883, the society purchased the building for $55,000, 
and it is now the source of a large part of its income, the annual rental 
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MECHANICS’ SOCIETY'S BUILDING, PARK PLACE AND BROADWAY, 1870. 
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being nearly as much as the cost of the land and erection of the first 
Mechanics’ Hall. The two buildings on the same site vividly illustrate 
the advance of ideas as well as material resources between the years 
1802 and 1870. 

The founding of the Mechanics’ Bank by this society in 1810 was 
an enlightened movement and created no little applause, for up to that 
period only three banks had been chartered in New York, it not being 
easy to obtain bank charters unless for the best of reasons; hence, this 
was esteemed a very valuable franchise. The incentive was to benefit 
mechanical interests, the charter providing that $600,000 of the stock 
should be offered to mechanics of the state of New York in preference to 
any one else—an opportunity by no means overlooked by a large number, 
whose descendants have little cause to regret the investment. For many 
years seven of the bank directors were by the terms of the charter 
chosen from the members of this society, whose president was an ex-officio 
member of the board; and of that number four must actually follow a 
mechanical profession. At the outbreak of the war of 1812, this bank, 
which then had the largest capital of any banking institution in New 
York, came promptly to the rescue of the government. 

The Mechanics’ School was instituted in 1820 for the gratuitous educa- 
tion of the children of unfortunate or deceased mechanics and tradesmen, 
and although at first confined to this special class of pupils, it was found to 
be such a good school and so admirably conducted that, upon application, 
other children were admitted on the payment of a moderate sum for tuition. 
But who paid and who did not was never known among the scholars, 
and no distinction existed, the poorer children having precisely the same 
advantages as their more affluent classmates. Rooms were hired at first 
in a building on the corner of Chatham street and Tryon row; but the 
society wanted a schoolhouse of its own, and it leased from the city for 
sixty years a plot of ground in Chambers street, upon which it erected 
the building that is still standing—Nos. 10, 12, 14. The corner-stone was 
laid June 13, 1821, with much ceremony, and the structure was dedicated 
November 26 of the same year as the “ Mechanics’ Institution.” The 
school became very popular, and through a greater part of its thirty-eight 
years of existence was self-supporting. It had a classical department, and 
so high was its course of instruction that its graduates were in demand as 
teachers for other schools. In 1841 it was reported that forty of the young 
women who had graduated were teachers in public and other schools in 
New York. The university of the city and Columbia college both ex- 
tended the privilege of free scholarships to this noble institution, and the 
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learned Professor Anthon agreed to have always six scholars from the 
Mechanics’ Society in a course of successive preparation for college in his 
school, free of all charge for tuition, that they might avail themselves of 
the proffered scholarships. The whole scheme was uplifting, and its moral 
effects immeasurable. In an address before the society in 1850, the 
famous Mordecai M. Noah said: “ How are we to account for the rapid 
progress of our country in arts, civilization, literature, commerce, and 
science? By our free institutions, the quality of our laws, and, above all, 
by that free education which visits all alike, from the cottage to the palace. 
What has led to this prosperous current which is carrying us ahead of all 
our sister states and cities? Our commerce on the one hand, and the 
enterprise and laborious industry of our mechanics on the other. The 
time has arrived when it has become apparent that the destinies of our 
country are to be placed under the control of the mechanics and laboring 
men. Well-educated mechanics will fill our legislatures and the halls of 
congress; their numerical strength will accumulate until they are able to 
command the highest stations in the government. In what are we to con- 
fide—in what will be our guarantee for the safety of the country? I 
answer, in the education and intelligence of this class of our citizens. The 
President of the United States was a mechanic—an apprentice boy, as 
many of my hearers have been.* True, in after life he studied law, and 
was a successful practitioner; but he carried into that study and into that 
practice and into the high station he now adorns the elements of patient 
industry acquired when he was an apprentice. Should not this important 
fact stimulate us to aid the apprentice in educating himself, in strengthen- 
ing his mind, and enlarging his sphere of usefulness? It is our duty to 
place this Mechanics’ School and this Apprentices’ Library among the 
great benevolent institutions of our city. To the poor we give food and 
raiment, to the widow a home, to the blind and insane an asylum; but to 
the apprentice we give the means of education, the light of intellect, the 
power to govern himself and to govern others. We place him at the base 
of the pedestal, from which, step by step, he may advance to the highest 
honors which our country offers.” The Mechanics’ School was not discon- 
tinued until 1858, when the increasing merits of the public school system 
rendered it no longer necessary. The society then established the present 
free evening school, to enable those engaged in daily occupations to study 
the mechanical arts. 


* Millard Fillmore was elevated to the Presidential chair through the death of President Taylor 
in 1850, At an early age he was sent from home to learn the clothier’s trade, and about four 
months later was apprenticed to a wool-carder in the town where his father lived. 
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The Apprentices’ Library was founded at the same time as the 
Mechanics’ School, in 1820, and it has carried light and pleasure and 
information into thousands of homes. This circulating library had been 
for some time contemplated, and was opened with about four hundred 
books, in the same building as the school, it having been ascertained by 
consulting with employers and visiting the various workshops of the city 
that not less than seven hundred and forty apprentices would like at once 
to become readers. The new library was accessible in the evening only, 
the books being received and delivered by a member of the society. But 
in 1854 a librarian was employed, and ever since then the library has 
been open daily from eight o’clock in the morning until nine in the 
evening. Even before the advent of a librarian it was estimated that 
fourteen thousand volumes were loaned four times in twelve months. At 
the end of a dozen years the Chambers street building was found too 
small, and the society purchased a three-story brick school-building in 
Crosby street—including ground (100 x 100) and furniture—for $20,000, 
and rented the Chambers street house for offices, continuing in receipt of 
the income until 1881 when the property reverted to the city. At the 
time the library was removed along with the school, in October, 1832, to 
its new home in Crosby street, it contained about ten thousand volumes. 
In 1837 the continued progress of the society was marked by the building 
of a lecture-room. A wing was added to each side of the school-building, 
at a cost of nearly $10,000, and courses of lectures were established for 
the winter months. Professor Renwick of Columbia college delivered 
ten lectures on chemistry and natural philosophy; Dr. Harvey, ten on 
eloquence and general literature ; Colonel Knapp, four on miscellaneous 
themes, and Rev. Dr. Spring and others volunteered several excellent 
lectures. These were largely attended and proved so acceptable that 
similar courses have been provided every winter season from that time 
to this. The society presently desired an entrance to its library and 
lecture-room from Broadway, and in 1845 purchased the building at 472 
Broadway, which was duly ornamented with the hammer and hand, and 
altered so as to connect in the rear with the Crosby street property. 
About the same time the legacy of the entire library of Benjamin De Milt, 
nearly two thousand volumes, added greatly to the value of the collec- 
tion; and there were other generous gifts of money and books. An unex- 
pected source of income came through the leasing of the lecture-room tu 
the original Christy minstrels, which continued for over twenty-five years 
notwithstanding numerous members of the society regarded the scheme 
with disfavor. Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, at the centennial banquet of the 
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society in 1885, made some very happy allusions to his first acquaintance 
with this library. His father was a member of the society, and took him 
to visit it when he was eleven years of age. He wascaptivated. He said, 
“ For the first time in my life I saw books beyond the wildest dream of 
my fancy. I said to my father, ‘I am your apprentice, so I can have some 
of these books?’ He replied, ‘ You can take books; you can take them 
on my account.’ Then and there I took my first book; I carried it home, 
and I shall never forget the impression that that book made upon me. I 
had heard a great deal of Shakespeare, and I wished to begin with him. 
The first play I read was 7he Tempest. 1 diligently took volume after 
volume, until I had read every play of Shakespeare. I am bound to say 
that, while at that age I could not understand fully the scope of what 
I read, nevertheless the books I thus took from the Apprentices’ Library 
developed a taste for study which was the foundation of after tastes, 
and until I went to college I was a regular participant in the advantages 
of the library. I attended the first course of lectures given by Professor 
Renwick on chemistry. I am convinced that the courses of lectures 
given by this society have done much to educate the young men of. 
this country in the application of science to business. The influence of 
this society was certainly very great, indeed, when it moved one of its 
members to found the Cooper Institute.” Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, 
who presided at this memorable dinner, also said, “ Fifty-seven years ago 
I was admitted as a mechanic’s apprentice to take books out of the library, 
and had the use of it during the five years of my apprenticeship. To the 
means of self-instruction then afforded I attribute the future course and 
avocation of my life; and as I am now within a month of retiring from 
a judicial office that I have occupied for more than forty-one years, I 
have a feeling of deep gratitude to an institution that afforded me this 
assistance in my unaided youth.” Ex-Governor John T. Hoffman, in 
a vein of delicious humor, remarked, “ There is a manifest propriety 
in making Chief Justice Daly your chairman this evening, for not only 
in early life was he a mechanic’s apprentice, but for more than forty 
years has been on the dench, where, as well as in his library which is his 
workshop, he has been making cases full of books, and books full of 
cases.” 

The public reading-room added in 1856 was thoroughly appreciated 
by earnest readers from the beginning. Attached to it is a special library 
of reference containing over six thousand volumes; and one need only 
glance through the society’s reports to observe that before the read- 
ing-room had been long in existence as many as thirty-six thousand 
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persons yearly availed thémselves of this mine of entertainment and 
instruction. 

But the marvelous growth of New York within two decades from 1856, 
embracing the period of the civil war in which the society took an active 
loyal part, rendered it necessary to find a more central location—not below 
Fourteenth street. The little organization of 1785 was fully abreast with 
the march of affairs. It had become a great power in the city. It was 
strong in membership, selected from the most active and intelligent men. 
It was rich in this world’s goods—through prudence and judicious invest- 
ment. It therefore commenced the laudable undertaking of securing a 
new site. The choice fell upon a spacious old mansion in Sixteenth street, 
between Broadway and Fifth avenue, which was purchased, at a cost 
of $55,500, for a new Mechanics’ Hall. The edifice covers the entire lot 
(374 x 181), and furnished for the time ample accommodations. The 
alterations, repairs, and furnishing cost the additional sum of $26,636. 
The removal and dedication occurred in the early part of 1878, and again 
the vacated buildings were rented. In reply to a recent inquiry as to how 
this ancient society acquired such a handsome revenue, the reply was, 
“Because it never sold a piece of real estate that it once got posses- 
sion of.” 

The books in the library have multiplied during each of the sixty-nine 
years of its existence, until the total count reported March 1, 1889, was sev- 
enty-eight thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine. The number circulated 
for home use during the past year has been two hundred and thirty-three 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two. Very few books are lost in this 
method of use, although they wear out naturally much faster than in any 
other library in the city. Consummate discretion seems to have been exer- 
cised in the purchase of books by the successive committees in charge, for 
nothing appears on the shelves objectionable in character. Here is read- 
ing matter suited to all ages and tastes—voyages and travels, books of 
fiction, wit, and humor, rich stores of history and biography, natural phi- 
losophy, mathematics, engineering, the mechanic arts, political and social 
science, law, theology, medieal works, fine arts, poetry, delles-/ettres, etc. 
While story-books are sure to attract the largest number of young readers, 
and they serve a good purpose in whetting the appetite for reading, the 
statistics show that of the volumes circulated the past year forty-three 
thousand four hundred and ninety-two have been solid standard works. 
The picture on opposite page, from a recent photograph, enables us to 
look into the interior of this library from the quiet of our own dwellings, 
and see it precisely as it is, with the library committee of 1889 in ses- 
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sion.* This library committee is sub-divided into committees of two, 
whose duties are so arranged that the library is visited by one of them 
every day in the week. The reading-rooms are commodious and airy, and 
the working young men and women who frequent them are able through 
their treasures to keep fully abreast with the times in knowledge and cur- 
rent thought. The number of readers in this department the past year 
has been upwards of thirty-seven thousand. There is also a reserved 
reading room for members of the society, handsomely furnished, and 
bountifully supplied with choice reading matter when desired. 

The evening schools founded in 1858 are prosperous to a degree that 
sounds in the description like a fable. The principal class-rooms are in 
the great basement of the edifice, and are furnished with every conven- 
ience and ail needful help in the way of models, etc., for the uses of the 
young men, and each class is under the care of a competent and faithful 
teacher employed by the society. Twice as many as can be accommo. 
dated apply for these wonderful privileges every year, which indicates the 
spirit of the workers of the city and the general desire for self-improve- 
ment. The accommodation is limited to two hundred and fifty, and a 
portion attend alternate nights. Four hundred and ninety were admitted 
to the free drawing school in 1888. An able school committee is chosen 
yearly from.the members of the society, whose present chairman is John 
L. Hamilton. When it is remembered how much progress has been made 
in the world through the genius and industry of mechanics, who quickly 
become skilled in whatever they intelligently undertake, the community 
may be congratulated upon having this helpful institution in its midst, pro- 
viding opportunities for those to study in the evening who are obliged to 
earn their bread during the working hours of the day, and which performs 
its beneficent work so unostentatiously and successfully. It has long since 
been conceded that nothing promises to be more fruitful in benefits to the 
human race than the education of the industrial classes in art and science. 
There will always be men among them who will rise above the ranks, 
like Galileo, who discovered that the earth revolved about the sun; or 
Columbus, who found for us a continent; or Gutenberg, who was the first 
to develop usefully the art of printing; or Robert Fulton, who applied 
steam successfully as a motive power in navigation; or Franklin, who 


* The names of present library committee are, Joseph J. Little, Chairman ; William H. 
Burras, Charles Andruss, Warren A. Conover, William K, O’Brien, James D. Buchanan, William 
J. Van Arsdale, Eben Peek, Henry W. Redfield, Henry Bessey, Robert Christie, Andrew Little. 
Ex Officio: Robert Rutter, President; Albert G. Bogert, Oliver Barrett, Vice-Presidents ; 
Stephen M. Wright, Secretary ; Richard T. Davies, Treasurer. 
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brought lightning from the clouds; or Horace Greeley, the great editor— 
all of whom were mechanics. William H. Webb would not have become 
a great -ship-builder but for his mechanical training, and John Roach rose 
to distinction from the common molders in an iron furnace. 

Few, comparatively, are aware that classes of young women, estab- 
lished in the autumn of 1886, are here taught type-writing and stenog- 
raphy, and are graduated with honors when these arts are acquired, 
receiving diplomas which enable them to obtain employment and very 
desirable positions. There are two class-rooms set apart for these pupils, 
one in the pleasant basement and the other in the third story of the 
building. The most accomplished teachers are provided for them, and 
their progress in learning is rapid and extremely gratifying. Obliged to 
work for a livelihood through the day, the evening is their only chance for 
rest and recreation. Consequently such as possess the taste for learning, 
and the fortitude and the persistence necessary to enter these classes and 
complete the entire course of study, deserve great credit. A young 
woman who cannot command a situation in a store or workshop that will 
pay her more than from $4 to $6 a week, may here fit herself to earn $15 
per week, and in her new sphere find herself in the midst of much more 
congenial surroundings. There is no fee for tuition; the class-rooms are 
free to any one who can furnish the requisite testimonial as to charac- 
ter. The only difficulty is that there are twice and three times as many 
applicants every year as can be accommodated. “If I could only learn 
stenography I should be able to support myself,” remarked with a deep 
sigh a desponding young woman, after having applied in vain for a remun- 
erative position in a publisher’s office. ‘‘ Why cannot you learn stenog- 
raphy ?” was the quick response. ‘“ Because until I find work I must 
nurse a sick aunt to pay my board, and I have no money for tuition even 
if I had the time to take lessons.” She did not know, nor was it known 
by the kind friends who wished to aid her, that there was an institution 
right in the heart of our city equipped and ready to meet just such a 
want—a school where a girl may become an expert in stenography with- 
out cost, or without encroaching upon any of the hours designated for 
other purposes. 

Thirty-four young women were graduated in June of the present year 
from these classes, and the exercises on the occasion were as dignified, 
imposing, and ceremoniously arranged as at an Oxford or a Harvard com- 
mencement. There was a “salutatory”’ from one of the young women; 
a “class poem” from another; also “class history,” admirably written, 
and a remarkably clever “ valedictory "—all of which were read with 
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marked effect. Type-writing and shorthand exercises were interspersed 
through the programme, to the delight of the large and appreciative 
audience present, as were several addresses from distinguished gentlemen 
and scholars who had been invited to speak to the class, after which came 
the awarding of diplomas. 

The Mechanics’ Society throughout its long and industrious career has 
been conspicuous for patriotism and public spirit. It has participated in 
all the notable celebrations of the century, such as the Peace celebration 
in 1814, the introduction of the Croton water in 1842, the Centennial of 
Evacuation Day in 1883, and the Washington Centennial of 1889. For 
many a long year its custom was to celebrate the Fourth of July by pub- 
lic exercises, which included the reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and an oration by some distinguished character, followed by a 
banquet. During the civil war the society was never idle and always 
loyal to the country. One regiment—the First New York Volunteer 
Engineer Regiment—was composed exclusively of mechanics, Colonel Ser- 
rell commanding. The society with conspicuous ceremony and brilliant 
addresses presented this regiment a suitable stand of colors in January, 
1862, in presence of a large assemblage at the Seventh Regiment armory. 
These flags were borne honorably through many memorable engagements, 
and returned in 1865 to the custody of the society, where they are now 
preserved in a case in Mechanics’ Hall. The regiment on reaching New 
York when the war ended was furnished with comfortable quarters and 
substantial meals by the society, until it could be paid off and discharged. 
Among the precious relics which are cherished by this institution, in its 
present home, is the original flag first displayed in 1795, also several valu- 
able portraits. Nothing is better worth examination, however, than the 
handsomely written records, particularly those of its first meeting, one 
hundred and four years ago, which are as perfectly legible as if written 
to-day, the paper being of that superior quality that practically defies the 
yellowing processes of time. 

The introduction of twelve free scholarships into the New York trade 
schools is one of the newest features of the educational work of this 
society, which by the way has never lost sight of its original purposes, nor 
failed to care for the widow and orphan in a substantial manner. It has 
taken rank very properly among the best and most efficient philanthropic 


institutions in the world. 


Vout. XXII.—No. 2.—9 





THE PHILIPSE PATENT IN THE HIGHLANDS 


When the early settlers of New York found the “ whole world before 
them where to choose,” it was very natural that the most fertile portions 
should be first selected, while the wild and mountainous localities waited 
for future occupants. On the east side of the Hudson, lands along the 
Croton river were granted to Stephanus Van Cortlandt in 1683. Ryck 
Abrahamse Lent purchased the lands now the southern part of Peekskill, 
in 1685. The northern part of Peekskill was sold to Hugh McGregory in 
1691, while to the north of this, and extending to the Highlands, was a 
tract patented to John Knight in 1686, and sold by him to Governor 
Thomas Dongan in 1687; this, with the other purchases (except the Lent 
patent) were combined in the great patent granted to Stephanus Van 
Cortlandt in 1697, and known as the “manor of Cortlandt.” The north 
bounds of this tract were described as “ running northerly along Hudson 
river, as the river runs, unto the north side of a high hill called Anthony’s 
Nose toa red cedar tree, which marks the southernmost bounds of the land 
now in the tenure of Mr. Adolphe Philipse ; and from the said red cedar 


tree another due easterly line running into the woods twenty English 
miles.” This last distance was to the boundary between the colonies of 
New York and Connecticut as established. 


On the 17th of October, 1685, a patent was granted to Francis Rom- 
bout, Jacobus Kipp, and Stephanus van Cortlandt for a tract known as 
the “ Rombout patent,” described as ‘‘ situated on the east side of Hudson 
river at the south side of a creek called the Fish kill and by the Indians 
Mateawam, thence north along the river five hundred rods beyond the 
great Woppink kill, thence into the woods four hours going, sixteen 
English miles, keeping five hundred rods north of Woppink kill. And 
from the said Fish kill or creek called Mateawam, along the Fish kil: 
into the woods at the foot of the High hills, including all the reed or low 
lands at the south side of said creek, with an easterly line four hours going, 
sixteen English miles, thence to north side of Woppink creek (or kill) as 
aforesaid.” On the 22d of April, 1697, a patent was granted to Henry 
Beekman for “all that tract in Duchess county, beginning at the north 
side of the Highlands, at the east of the lands of Colonel Van Cortlandt 
and company [the Rombout patent] so far as the line between the prov- 
ince of New York and the colony of Connecticut extends.” These two 
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tracts, with the manor of Cortlandt, became the boundaries on the north 
and south of what was afterward known as the “ Philipse patent,” and 
includes what is now Putnam county, New York. The first owners of this 
patent were Lambert Dorland and Jean Seabrant. These men were among 
the early emigrants from Holland, and resided on Staten Island. In 1680 
the former had a tract of one hundred and thirty acres on the north side 
of Staten Island, while as early as 1669 the latter is mentioned as having a 
plantation in the same locality. A license to purchase of “the Indian 
natives a certain tract or parcell of Land lying on the east side of Hudson 


MARY PHILIPSE.—MRS. COLONEL ROGER MORRIS. 
[From a portrait by Copley in possession of Rev. F. O. Morris, England.) 
river at a place called Butterberge,” was granted to ‘“ John Rooloofe 
Sylvan,” October 26, 1687, and on July 15, 1691, a deed was obtained from 
the Indians, Anguikenagg, Raentagg, and others, by which they conveyed 
“to Lambert Dorland and Jean Seabrant All that certain tract in the 
Highlands beginning at the north side of a certain hill called Anthony’s 
Nose, by a redd cedar tree, and along said river northerly to the land be- 
longing to Stephanus Van Cortlandt and the heirs of Francis Rombout 
and Guillian VerPlanck, and eastward into the woods, as farr along the 
said lands to a marked tree, together with Pollepels island.” The pur- 
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chasers of this tract, Dorland and Seabrant, did not obtain a patent for the 
land, but sold all their right to the premises to Adolphe Philipse, a wealthy 
merchant of New York, June 16, 1697. In this way began the ownership 
by the famous family whose name and deeds form so important a portion 
of the annals of the county, as well as the state of New York... Adolphe 
Philipse had already made application for a patent, and on June 17, 1697, 
one was granted by Governor Fletcher, which embraced all the lands 
described in the foregoing deed, with the very important addition that it 
was to extend eastwardly to the division line between New York and 
Connecticut, and for this additional part the new owner procured from 
the Indians a deed dated August 13, 1702, which included all the land 
as described in the patent. 

Adolphe Philipse, the patentee, continued in possession till the time of 
his death, which occurred in the latter part of the year 1749. He died 
intestate, and, as he never married, his estate descended to his nephew 
Frederick Philipse as heir-at-law. The new owner did not long enjoy his 
vast estate, but died in 1751, leaving the Highland patent, in equal pro- 
portions, to his four younger children—Philip, Susannah (wife of Colonel 
Beverley Robinson), Mary (afterward wife of Colonel Roger Morris), and 
Margaret. It was strictly entailed “to their heirs forever,” and if either 
died without lawful issue his or her share was to go to the survivors. Mar- 
garet, the youngest child, died at the age of thirteen, and the three first 
named became the entire owners. 

These three owners resolved to divide the patent between them, and 
first proceeded to take steps to barthe entail. The records and documents 
in the case are still in existence and are a very curious illustration of the 
method of procedure in the courts of the olden time. The entail being 
barred, the owners employed one Jonathan Hampton, a noted surveyor 
of colonial days, to survey the patent and divide it into nine lots, as 
shown by the accompanying map. The title of each party was confirmed 
by duly executed deeds, dated February 7, 1754, but in each of these 
deeds the “mines and minerals’”’ were reserved, and consequently they 
remained undivided property. On the 20th of February the same year, 
Susannah Robinson and her husband, Colonel Beverley Robinson, conveyed 
her share of the patent (lots 1, 4, and 9) to William Livingston, who two 
days later conveyed the same to Colonel Beverley Robinson, and he 
remained the owner till after the Revolution, when his share was confis- 
cated and sold by order of the state, in farms, to persons most of whom 
were already in possession as tenants. 

If any reliance can be placed upon the testimony of tradition and the 
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description of her contemporaries, Mary Philipse must have been one of 
the most beautiful and fascinating women of her times, and numbered 
among her worshiping adorers no less a personage than the illustrious 
Washington. Her heart and hand were at length won by Colonel Roger 
Morris, who, as aid to the ill-fated Braddock, had distinguished himself, 
and was among the wounded in the battle of Monongahela. Previous to 
their marriage an ante-nuptial contract was executed, by which all the 
share of Mary Philipse in the Highland patent (lots 3, 5, and 9, with the 
undivided share of the mines and minerals) was conveyed to Johanna 
Philipse (mother of Mary Philipse) and Colonel Beverley Robinson, “ to 


COLONEL ROGER MORRIS, 


[From a portrait by West in possession of Rev. F. O. Morris, England.) 


the use and behoof of the said Johanna Philipse and Beverley Robinson 
until the solemnization of the said intended marriage, after which to Mary 
Philipse and Roger Morris and the survivor of them during their natural 
lives, and then to the use and behoof of their child or children and his, 
her, or their heirs and assigns forever.” Five days after the execution of 
this contract (January 19, 1758) the parties were united in marriage at the 
old manor house at Yonkers, with pomp and splendor worthy of their 
station and suited to their circumstances. The share of Colonel Roger 
Morris and his wife, like that of Colonel Beverley Robinson, was confiscated 
after the Revolution, and they went as exiles to England, from whence 
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they never returned. The lots, divided into farms, were sold to persons 
already in possession, who, from being tenants became landlords in a 
manner that would please the hearts of philosophers of the Herr Most 
and Henry George school, and the state gave titles which were construed 
as warranty deeds. 

Soon after the Revolution the question was agitated as to what extent 
the state had the right to confiscate the lands of Mary Morris. It was 
conceded that it had the power to confiscate her own right, but as that 
was only a life interest it could not affect the rights of her children. As 
early as 1787 these children presented a petition to the legislature, stating 
their claims and praying for relief. The persons who had purchased the 
farms also became alarmed, and petitions were presented urging that 
steps be taken to quiet these claims, but nothing definite was done. In 
1809 John Jacob Astor purchased from the children of Mary Morris all 
their title to their mother’s share in the patent, and in this way he became 
the owner of one-third of all the land in Putnam county. Upon the 
death of Mary Morris, which occurred in 1825, Astor took steps to enforce 
his claims, by a suit in ejectment in the United States court. The real 
defendant in this suit was the state of New York, but the nominal de- 
fendant was one James Carver, who was in possession of a farm in lot 5, 
which was sold to his father, Timothy Carver, by the commissioners of 
forfeitures. The claim of Astor was sustained by the court, and con- 
firmed by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. By 
act of legislature, April 5, 1832, stock certificates to the amount of $450,- 
000 with interest were paid to Astor, who with his partners executed 
deeds to the state for all his rights and claims. Within a few years the 
question has been raised as to whether the Astor family are not yet the 
owners of the undivided “‘ mines and minerals” in the other lots, but a 
careful perusal of the various deeds shows plainly that no such right exists. 
The portion of the patent which fell to Philip Philipse was left by him 
to his sons Nathaniel, Adolphe, and Frederick, and to his widow Margaret 
Philipse, afterward wife of Rev. John Ogilvie, assistant minister of Trinity 
church. By the death of Nathaniel (who was killed at the battle of Ger- 
mantown) and of his brother Adolphe, the whole share came into the pos- 
session of Frederick Philipse and his daughter Mary, who married Samuel 
Gouverneur. About 1811 they began to sell farms in the various lots, and 
the deeds given by them would make a volume of themselves. The only 
part now remaining to their heirs is a comparatively small part of lot 2 
(the mountains called Bull hill being a very conspicuous portion) and one- 
third of the mines and minerals. The present representatives of the 
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Philipse family are Mary, wife of John H. Iselin; Margaret, widow of 
William Moore; Catharine Wadsworth Philipse, and Margaret Gouverneur 
Philipse—all of whom are at the present time residing in Paris. 

The indefinite statement of the south boundaries of the Rombout and 
the Beekman patents was a source of long and bitter disputes; the owners 
of these patents claiming that the true boundary was a line running due 


[From a portrait in possession of the Philipse-Gouverneur family, Garrisons, New York.) 


east from the south side of Fishkill creek, while the Philipse family claimed 
with equal pertinacity that the creek itself was their northern boundary. 
This dispute was settled January 26, 1771, by William Nicoll and Thomas 
Hicks, who were appointed arbitrators. They decided that a line should 
begin at the south side of the mouth of the Fishkill and run east six 
degrees, north sixteen miles, and this should remain the boundary. The 
triangular lot thus formed was owned by Beverley Robinson, Mary Morris, 
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and Philip Philipse. The first two shares were confiscated, and by an act 
passed 1784 the tract was divided into three lots, of which the state of 
New York had two and the heirs of Philip Philipse one. The last is 
now the southeast corner of the town of Fishkill. 

A similar controversy existed as to the south bounds of the Beekman 
patent, and on January 18, 1758, Henry Beekman, Catharine Pawling, and 
Robert Livingston on the one part, and the Philipse family on the other 
part, “for the ending of all disputes,” agreed that a line should be run 
from the mouth of Fishkill due east to the Oblong, and from this point 
north along the “ Oblong line” two hundred chains, and from thence due 
west to the rear of the Rombout patent. This tract, like the former, was 
divided into farms, and after the Revolution the confiscated parts were 
sold by the state, and the remainder disposed of by the heirs of Philip 
Philipse. 

It is perhaps needless to state that the “ Oblong” was a tract of land 
ceded to New York by Connecticut in return for lands lying next to Long 
Island sound, and formed no part of the Philipse patent. Politically, the 
Philipse patent was originally the “South ward of Duchess county.” In 
1737 it was established as the “South precinct,” and in 1772 was divided 
into two “precincts,” known as Philipse and Fredericksburg, which were 
made towns in 1780. The whole patent was separated from Duchess in 
1812 and established as Putnam county, and now comprises the towns of 
Phillipstown, Putnam Valley, Kent, Carmel, Paterson, and Southeast. 


Ulan S, Ne am, 
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Editor Magazine of American History: 


Apropos of the discussion of the origin of the Mound Builders, which 
has been carried on in the later numbers of your valuable journal, permit 
me to give your cultivated readers a brief synopsis of a forthcoming publi- 
cation, derived from the numerous earthen tablets found so plentifully in 
Peru, Central America, and Mexico. These tablets were engraven on 
plastic clay, and subsequently burned to render them imperishable. They 
contain séxteen perfect Phoenician characters. The records extend back 
1,500 or 2,000 years before the advent of the Messiah, and bring us face 
to face with that old civilization, its arts and its sciences, during the reigns 
of Proteus of Egypt and Helen of Troy. When Moses was leading the 
children of Israel through the wilderness to the promised land, these 
primitive navigators were overrunning the lost A¢/antis, and were coloniz- 
ing the outlying islands which dotted the surface of the Sargasso sea, 
which extended nearly to the eastern coast of South America. The 
knowledge that America was inhabited by a highly civilized people cen- 
turies prior to its occupancy by the red Indian is not new. For upwards 
of 400 years, however, all the actual information about this ancient and 
prehistoric people and of their civilization was that gathered from a 
careful study of the relics of their former greatness, the crumbling ruins 
of their temples, their pyramids, and their immense edifices which are yet 
found scattered over the broad face of this western world, from the frozen 
plains of Patagonia to the copper regions. of the great lakes, and from 
ocean to ocean. More especially are they found along the western slope 
of the Andes, up the isthmus, through Central America and Mexico and 
the vast extent of the fertile Mississippi valley. Their numbers may be 
realized when we pause to think that there are twelve thousand earth- 
works and tumuli in the state of Ohio alone to mark the industry of this 
forgotten people. In the warm zones these temples, etc., remain in a 
remarkable state of preservation; but in the colder regions, where they 
have been subjected to a thousand alternate frosts and heats, they have 
crumbled to dust, and the mounds of to-day mark the site of vast temples, 
pyramids, and edifices of unknown antiquity, beauty, and grandeur. 

According to the records, the Zo/tecs came from a remote country 
toward “the birth of the sun,” and settled upon the eastern slope of what 
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we now know as South America, north of the mouth of the Amazon 
(Matzon). They settled and improved the fertile soil. Spreading out, as 
they increased in numbers, both to the south and north, they coasted 
along the eastern shores of South America, passed up the Amazon, and 
peopled its fruitful banks. Spreading inland, they multiplied, and rapidly 
peopled the eastern slope of the Andes. Becoming from natural tastes 
and instincts an agricultural people, possessing a high degree of mechani- 
cal skill, they built towns and cities, constructed roads, built bridges, and 
improved and beautified the country. They were eminently a religious 
people, who vested their laws and government as well as their theology in 
the same persons, after the patriarchal order—rightly judging that those 
who were capable of guiding their spiritual course were best qualified to 
direct their temporal. They believed in one God, the maker and ruler of 
all things, and in a mediator (Tzuma) who should come to guide and teach 
them aright. They worshiped the sun as the eye of Deity and the visible 
manifestation of the Divine Being. They sacrificed burnt offerings, and 
believed the fire to be the visible spirit of the Deity which devoured their 
offerings—these always consisting of the first-frutts of their flocks and fields 
(sic). Human sacrifice was never offered until after the ascendancy of the 
Aztec dynasty. The civilization of the Toltecs was of a high order, com- 
paring favorably with that of their contemporaneous eastern brothers, 
such as the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, etc. Their legendary 
history of the past recounts with much minuteness the story of the flood, 
and of the large “ Zotcolli upon which Natiz and his family and flocks and 
herds were saved from the mighty waters which for three moons swept 
over the lands.” 

Society was divided into two distinct classes—-the “ Olptecs,” or work- 
ers, and the “ Orptecs,” or thinkers. This latter class included not only 
their priests and rulers, but their architects, artisans, engineers, and 
nobility. The Olptecs were in a condition of serfdom, having no voice in 
anything pertaining to government or to public polity. During the lapse 
of the slow-creeping centuries, this people spread very rapidly over the 
entire eastern slope of the Andes—one portion extending out over the 
pampas and devoting their energies to the raising of maize and other 
cereals for the maintenance of the whole people; another portion took 
possession of the hill country, and high table-lands along the foot-hills 
merging into the mountains, and became herdsmen, producing immense 
numbers of goats, llamas, cattle, and mastodons; while still another class 
settled in the cities and villages and became weavers, artisans, etc.; the 
fourth class sought the mountains and became miners, quarriers of stone, 
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etc. Thus all branches of industry were represented. These different 
classes or guilds of workmen never intermarried and never changed their 
occupation (and we have never a record of a strike or of a lockout). In 
this way, handing down from one generation to another the traditionary 
lore pertaining to their peculiar craft, they became wonderfully skilled in 
their workmanship. There are no records of wars or of armies for many 
centuries, even after their authentic history begins. This fact gives proof 
of the extreme peacefulness, industry, and justice of this people. 

After over-running and densely populating the eastern slope of the 
Cordilleras, they constructed broad graded ways across the mountains, 
making in many cases deep cuts and heavy fillings to facilitate the transit 
of their beasts of burden and their carriages, upon which were transported 
the products and merchandise of the eastern provinces to the western 
slope. These graded ways have been the source of endless wonder and 
speculation for the last two or three centuries. During this time of inter- 
nal improvement, the sailors had skirted the northern coast, had passed 
out into the Caribbean sea, and had established colonies upon the larger 
islands ; thus westward and northward joining and swelling the tide of 
emigration, which with resistless sweep followed the coast line up the isth- 
mus, and, joining the crews of these vessels, passed still farther inland and 
farther north and west. 

By the year 400 B. C. this rapidly increasing people had settled nearly 
the entire South American continent and began to penetrate the dense 
jungles and lagoons of Central America. With surprising hardihood or 
inexplicable immunity, they peopled those malarial regions. They rapidly 
spread over Mexico, and passed with resistless sweep up the valley of the 
great river to the great lakes. Here we find the first mention of an abo- 
riginal race, dwelling on the banks of the streams, and subsisting upon the 
natural productions of the soil and upon fish and game. They were 
described by the Toltec historian as a short, dwarfish, and very effeminate 
race, with no knowledge or disposition to work or war. These people were 
quietly, peacefully, but relentlessly absorbed and incorporated into the 
ranks of the Orptecs, the workers. 

For upwards of a thousand years, the Toltecs occupied and improved 
this vast extent of country, building huge temples, vast numbers of 
which still remain for us to study and admire. Their systems of water 
communications, both natural and artificial, were elaborate, extensive, and 
perfect. Their chief cities occupied the right bank of the larger rivers. 
Here, as in the southern hemisphere, the different guilds dwelt separately : 
the agriculturists occupied the level savannas and the vast prairies, while 
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the herdsmen sought the hills and woody slopes; the quarrymen occupied 
the mountains, and the miners such localities as experience and legend had 
taught them would produce the metals they sought. Copper, silver, and 
lead from Lake Superior; silver, gold, and jasper from Mexico; obsidian, 
quartz, and flint from the Rocky mountains; mica, marble, and granite 
from the Blue Ridge—were domestic articles in common use among the 
entire people of both hemispheres, 

This millennium of peace and prosperity was uninterrupted for many 
centuries. While the Toltecs did not retrograde in intelligence or the arts, 
they did physically ; becoming more weak, short-lived, and effeminate. A 
wave of lethargic ease seemed to creep over the whole people. At length, 
something over a century before the birth of our Saviour, there appeared 
at the mouth of the Amazon a numerous fleet of ships bearing a race 
differing but little in their physical characteristics from the Toltecs, but 
they differed widely in their raiment and habits of life, language and 
religion. These invaders called themselves Aztecs and came from a remote 
oriental country which they called “‘ Aztlan.” They claimed to have been 
driven by westerly winds into a strong current setting toward “ death of 
the sun,” and that seeing vast numbers of sea-fowl, and being constantly 
surrounded by seaweeds and an abundance of fish and game, they gave 
themselves no uneasiness. After a voyage of half a moon they sighted 
land on either side and sailed up the Amazon. They were received with 
friendly hospitality by the Toltecs, and their every wish was gratified. 

The Aztecs were a very warlike and energetic people and were given 
to conquest and usurpation. But a few ages elapse before we find them 
rapidly increasing in numbers and becoming aggressive; in a short time 
not only seizing the governmental power from the enervated hands of the 
Toltec rulers, but absorbing a portion of their religion, modifying in some 
degree, to be sure, the Toltec theology and public polity to suit their more 
stirring and nomadic proclivities. . The Aztecs soon began to furnish not 
only the law-makers, but the priests for the temples. In the course of two 
or three centuries the Aztec dynasty was firmly established upon the ruins 
of the Toltecs. 

Observing the benefits of the industries and civilizations of their sub- 
jugated predecessors, they made fewer and slighter modifications in their 
laws and plans of public polity. They readily fell into the same habits of 
life, adopting the general forms of the Toltec religion. In the arts and 
sciences the Aztecs became apt pupils, equaling their Toltec teachers and 
in many cases surpassing them in the fine arts, such as painting, engrav- 
ing, and decorating earthenware. This people reached out over the whole 
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Toltec realm and absorbed all the isolated provinces. Thus matters pro- 
gressed for upwards of seven centuries; then the Aztec supremacy began 
to wane. Their energy began to subside, and through luxurious abun- 
dance, they rapidly declined, and gradually lapsed into an enervated, lethar- 
gic, and indolent state below that in which they found the Toltecs upon 
their arrival in the western world. Commerce was less active and exten- 
sive; their temples and religious edifices were suffered to fall into decay 
and ruin. 

About 800 A. D. there appeared from the north and west a horde of 
rude and barbarous people, the “ Chicimecs,” who at once began to make 
predatory attacks upon the Aztec outposts and scattering villages, mines, 
etc. 

The Chicimecs were darker of skin, taller, and more robust than the 
Aztecs. They were clothed in the skins of wild beasts, and were armed with 
bows and arrows, spears of rude construction, and huge clubs. They lay 
in ambush along the roads and streams, in the forests, plains, and in the 

‘fields, and slew vast numbers of the defenseless people. They assaulted 
the miners and the herdsmen alike, and slaughtered the quarrymen, and 
wherever an isolated or unprotected colony was found it was exterminated. 

The Aztecs, seeing the necessity for resistance, retired to their larger 
towns and enclosed themselves in walled cities. Immense earthworks 
were constructed, and their engineering skill stood them well in hand in 
this emergency, and a prolonged and bloody conflict ensued. The ever 
aggressive and savage Indian drove the enervated Aztecs in from each 
out-post, destroyed their mines, and burned and pillaged indiscriminately. 
Gaining strength, skill, and numbers as the years went by, they slew at one 
onset the miners whom they found at work in the copper mines of Lake 
Superior, leaving their tools and implements where the terror-stricken 
workmen dropped them at the first alarm, to be again discovered by us 
ten centuries later. True to their savage nature the Chicimecs waged a 
war of extermination, burning, destroying, and obliterating, when possible, 
all records of the stricken people. 

The Aztecs strove as best they could for long, weary, and agonizing 
years to resist the inroads of their relentless but ever increasing foes. 
The ceaseless conflict appeared to revive the dormant energies of the 
Aztecs foratime. They trained their serfs to war and became skilled in 
defensive engineering; they constructed additional temples to propitiate 
their offended deities, and in these they offered human sacrifice. From 
behind their fortresses and in their cliff dwellings they prolonged the une- 
qual conflict for centuries. But, slowly and surely, one after another of 
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their defensive works were destroyed, and their garrisons slaughtered, until 
their boundaries gradually receded southward and westward, leaving the 
fierce and predatory Chicimecs the sole occupants of the Mississippi 
valley. 

The grand overthrow occurred about A. D. 900, when by a combined 
attack of all the savage hordes—who had during the last century rapidly 
increased in numbers and warlike attainments, from their almost constant 
conflicts with their more enlightened but less brave antagonists—the entire 
frontier line of defensive works was destroyed, and the savages poured 
tumultuously down the valley, carrying fire and death into the flourishing 
cities of the gulf states and Mexico. The isolated hill fortresses were cut 
off and starved out in detail; and the stricken people, in hopeless despair, 
rushed in vast throngs to their temples, and were slaughtered at the foot 
of their altars, and their mangled bodies were consumed with the offering 
which they had prepared to appease their supposititious offended deity. 
From this point the records become very fragmentary and disjointed, 
and doubtless very many of the tablets have been broken, defaced, or 
destroyed. We know that this primeval civilization was wiped out of 
existence from the northern, lakes to the gulf. The fragmentary and 
legendary continuation of the painful narrative teaches that after the 
final overthrow the remnants of the stricken people fled to the mountains, 
where they hewed out cliff dwellings and constructed defenses upon the 
precipitous cliffs, and eked out a precarious existence. Here for long 
centuries they were hunted and slain like wild beasts, the savages fol- 
lowing the footsteps of the receding and defeated civilization down the 
isthmus and over into South America, which was over-run in like manner. 
A few, fleeing to the mountains, fortified themselves in such impregna- 
ble localities that they withstood successfully the fierce attacks of their 
enemies. 

At length, after several generations, the Chicimecs, who were now 
becoming feeble and less warlike and less disposed to active exertion, 
by reason of their long residence in the hot and fruitful climate, and on 
account of luxurious living—subsisting largely upon vegetables and the 
fruits of the soil—ceased to torment the remnant of the stricken people. 
After a protracted truce communications were opened between the con- 
tending races, and a partial amalgamation of the races occurred. 

In this manner the Aztec race became extinct. Yet many of their 
works of art, their paintings upon stone, and their sculptures, etc., were 
transmitted to their mixed successors. Their religious customs, their 
habits of life, and their theological beliefs were adopted by the modified 
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races, and remain with those enduring records in the cliff dwellings of the 
Peruvian, Pueblan, and Tuni races. 

We make but slight reference here to the legendary portion of the 
history, for the reason that it is obscure and may have been tampered 
with by the designing Jesuits in early times, as we know that in their 
zeal for the cause of their religion they destroyed every vestige of con- 
flicting creeds when possible, and interpolated ideas and dogmas in them 
when their entire destruction was impracticable. But it carries us back 
several thousand years, connecting the Toltec civilization by analogy with 
the Hamitic branch of the Semitic race, through the Phoenician naviga- 
tors, and then by a like analogy we should class the Aztecs as the Semites 
proper. We know that for several hundred years the Phoenicians were 
the explorers of the world; that the results of their voyages were kept 
secret from their conquerors; and that sooner than reveal their destination, 
when it was to a newly discovered region, they would run their ships upon 
the rocks and destroy them. We also knowthat 1500 years B. C. they had 
passed out of the Euxine sea, through the pillars of Hercules, and thence 
down the coast of Africa; and what would be more likely, nay probable, 
than that they should wander out, or be driven by the westerly trade 
winds or tropical monsoon, assisted by the equatorial current, across the 
Atlantic, as these records claim ? 

How grand the conception, how comprehensive the story !—America 
first peopled by the direct descendants of Noah, by the Hamitic branch of 
the Semitic race; ten centuries later, repeopled by the Semites proper ; 
these in turn over-run and ruthlessly exterminated by the fierce and more 
war-like Turaneans from the steppes of Chinese Tartary ; and to-day, after 
the lapse of the slow-creeping centuries, the last remaining vestiges of 
these barbarians are being crushed out of the world’s history by the 
enduring and progressing Indo-European branch of the Aryan race. 

And last, but not least, of the achievements of this mighty race, it has 
turned back the cover of this majestic history, has swept aside the dust 
and cobwebs of oblivion and forgetfulness which the endless stretch of 
untold centuries had gathered about the hoary head of the ages, and has 
read to-day and for us the rich and instructive history of thirty dead and 


forgotten centuries. 


GRINNELL, Iowa. 
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This story of America is stranger than fiction, and yet true; a by-play 
of history, that might be called an episode of wonder. 

The ending was so likely and unlikely; there was so much to promise 
it, and so much to forbid; so much to help on, so much to hinder—that a 
demonstration is made of an unseen, overruling Hand, leading to some 
great issue. The settlements were so far from the mother country, in a 
territory unlimited in space and resources of wealth and comfort, necessar- 
ily free, obliged to care for and protect themselves, and so trained to self- 
government, that they needed no outside legislation. Naturally, therefore, 
they could brook no restraint nor bear the lightest yoke of oppression, and 
so far they seemed predestined to be a separate, independent, and self- 
ruling people. On the other hand, there was such a love for and longing 
toward the mother country, such veneration for the old name and ven- 
erable institutions, such a dread of standing alone, and such glory and 
advantage in being the part of a vast, free empire, that it would seem 
nothing could arise grievous enough to produce separation. 

But, again, fine elements were brought together in the colonies to form 
a new starting for the human race, free from the roots of royalty and nobil- 
ity in the old world with their hereditary claims and prejudices ever check- 
ing the march of freedom. Lecky, in his English history, eulogizes the 
original colonists as “‘a people, who in energy, moral excellence, and prac- 
tical wisdom were probably unsurpassed upon earth. Moral causes lie at 
the root of the greatness of nations, and probably no nation ever started 
with a larger proportion of strong characteristics or a higher level of moral 
conviction.” Pitt and Burke took the same view. Before our independ- 
ence was gained, they looked upon America as a vast civilized and rapidly 
progressive country, evidently destined to take a foremost place in the 
history of the world. But an offset to the hopefulness of the prospect 
and an insuperable bond against union and separate advancement was 
found in the mutual rivalries, jealousies, and real animosities of the differ- 
ent colonies themselves. It lay beyond all probability and possibility, in 
the minds of some, that they would make independence a common cause, 
without which they could not resist such a power as Great Britain; while, 
on the other hand, all perceived that England could not conquer a united 


people. 
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It was a case where a little less severity, a little more conciliating, with 
more firmness and perseverance in their measures on the one side, and 
less passion, impetuosity, and unlawful violence on the other, might have 
kept both parties together. The colonies might have been offered a 
representation in parliament like Ireland and Scotland at present, or a 
parliament of their own like Canada. England, by acting wisely, might 
have wielded a superior hand and molded American politics; but the 
obstinacy of the monarch, George III., and the vacillating measures of his 
ministry in enacting and repealing, the frequent changes in the adminis- 
tration, the divisions, incapacities, and rapid alternations of severity and 
indulgence, joined to the friendly feelings toward the colonies both in 
parliament and outside, lured America to resistance and encouraged the 
people to question the validity of parliamentary acts. 

In fact, the two great parties seemed to the very end to have been 
playing at cross-purposes, misapprehending one another and suffering from 
mutual illusions respecting each other’s condition and purposes; England 
believing America’s protestations of loyalty and affection and trusting in 
her inability to form a union, whilst America thought her bold resistance 
and war-like preparations would secure an immediate repeal of grievances. 

The question of taxation without representation had at that day two 
sides ; it was discussed early and late by both parties, and never settled by 
the highest legal opinion on either side. The grievances were in reality 
slight, compared with the wrongs of Ireland, and a revenue to aid Eng- 
land’s treasury, which was the aim of taxation, might have been raised by 
the colonies in their own way. The navigation act, requiring all trading 
ships to be built either in England or her plantations, and to be manned 
by crews of whom two thirds must be British subjects, was not a matter of 
complaint, for it ruled through the whole empire and was supposed to be 
everywhere beneficial. The commercial code very early enacted was a 
different affair, by the provisions of which the interests of the colonists 
were sacrificed to the selfishness and greediness of manufacturers and mer- 
chants at home, who had votes to use in the sharply divided parliaments 
of that day. By the time the colonies had tobacco, cotton, silk, coffee, 
indigo, naval stores, skins, sugar, and rice to sell, they were forbidden to 
make a market outside of the British dominions. No goods could be car- 
ried from Europe to America without being first landed in England and 
reshipped. Every form of colonial industry that could possibly compete 
with the same manufacture in the mother country was deliberately crushed. 
Woolen goods could not be exported to any country whatever, nor sold in 
adjacent colonies. It was the same with hat-making, and Americans were 
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hardly allowed to make hats for theirown use. Steel furnaces and slitting 
mills were prohibited, and every branch of invention and trade was jeal- 
ously watched. The importation of sugar, molasses, and rum from the 
French West India Islands was forbidden, and, for the sake of a few Port- 
uguese merchants in London, wine, oil, and spirit raised in Portugal must 
be carried to London, a duty paid, and thence reshipped to America. 

Still if we can look with candor upon such a code, some drawbacks 
from its severity may be detected. It was the way of every continental 
government with their dependencies, and France, the most liberal, was far 
harder in her restrictions towards Canada. If Virginia could sell her to- 
bacco in England alone, Englishmen were forbidden to purchase elsewhere, 
except in Bermuda. The cultivation and importation of many articles to 
England were encouraged by bounties, and obtained almost a monopoly of 
the English markets by exemption from duties that were heavily laid on 
the same articles from foreign countries. Besides, the trade with England 
and the English West Indies was very lucrative, and some of the chief 
productions of the colonies were left unmentioned in the code, in which 
they might trade with any nation. Also, the prohibition of trading with 
the French West Indies was allowed by the government for a long while 
to become a dead letter, and before 1763 the European goods destined for 
America were so freed from duties in England that they cost less after 
crossing the Atlantic than if bought in Englands and, finally, by the show- 
ing of Adam Smith in 1776, this whole system of commerce was found to 
be based on false principles, and would soon have been abandoned. 

Nevertheless, these restrictions, with all the alleviations, were most 
grievous, and proved the opening wedge to the disruption of the empire ; 
for the country was growing like a young giant that finds his garments too 
strait. Great expectations rose here and there—aspirations, as yet unde- 
fined, broke forth. More air, liberty of movement, a larger field of action, 
was the unconscious longing ; and, like the natural struggle of the chrysalis 
to get from its swathings, the growing colonies were making their way, 
guided by the unseen Hand, towards separation, freedom, and independ- 
ence. 

It may be added, as showing the improbability of separation, that 
America had many friends in England who wished her to enjoy all her 
rights, and, like Pitt and Burke, agreed that her union to the British crown 
was of vital importance to the future of that empire ; and then, on the other 
side, it was a minority of more resolute and determined men that led the 
rest of the colonists into measures of separation, and even when independ- 
ence was declared and war entered upon, more seemed to be against than 
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for them—all things demonstrating a divine Providence directing and overs 
ruling for the whole world’s welfare. 

An easy sort of way, on the part of the English government with the 
colonies, had been going on for years, that necessarily nurtured the habit of 
directing home matters and taking care of themselves. It is incredible how 
ignorant the ministry were of colonial affairs, and how inattentive to what 
was transpiring among their distant subjects. Prior to George Grenville’s 
administration in 1763, America was almost outside the cognizance of the 
English government. As Americans had no influence in the corrupt poli- 
tics of the mother country, the duke of Newcastle, during his long official 
life under George II. and II!., left them entirely to themselves. Official 
communications innumerable were never opened, but buried in pigeon- 
holes or piled up in dusty corners and dark closets till they were swept into 
the streets or burned in accidental fires. Once, when it was suggested that 
Annapolis ought to be defended against the French, Newcastle assented : 
“Oh, yes, Annapolis must be defended; Annapolis must be defended. 
Where is Annapolis?’’ And some necessary letters from the secretary of 
state for the colonies were addressed, “ Tothe Governor of the Island of 
New England.” In1776 the power and resources of Great Britain were 
not so formidable that they needed to have been feared so much as they 
were ; and had the whole population of the thirteen colonies acted unitedly, 
the war by land would soon have been over. Had independence been 
resolved upon twenty years earlier, there might have been no war at all. 

It is past belief how low was England’s condition at this last-named era, 
in 1756. In the reigns of George I. and II. the Hanover succession was 
scarcely settled, and in the wars under George II. England was everywhere 
beaten by France and her allies, till her military reputation on the con- 
tinent was lost. At the same time by a long system of political corruption, 
universal bribery and intimidation, court and family influence, not only 
did statesmen lose their manhood, but the whole people were drawn down 
with them, till enterprise and public spirit were changed into indolence, 
effeminacy, and unconcern for the public welfare. 

But a wonderful reaction for the better came over the nation. There 
was but one man in England, perhaps, equal to the surprising work, but 
such an one had been provided. He was in public official life, though 
disliked by the old king George II., and kept in an under position by his 
colleagues in the ministry. Despite glaring defects this statesman was 
one of the noblest and grandest ever concerned in English politics. 

His intolerable pride, though it made him enemies on every side, was 
the guardian of many virtues; his soaring ambition was indissolubly linked 
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wich the prosperity and glory of his country. This man, William Pitt, 
before he became earl of Chatham, gradually made his way to the head 
of the ministry, October, 1756. He was displaced, and in 1757 recalled, 
where he maintained his station till October 5,1761. But although he stood 
at the helm of state for so short a time, his management was felt like a 
magician’s wand, at home and abroad, for the accomplishment of wonders 
in every department. Possessing a profound and brilliant intellect, an 
eagle sight, a daring and adventurous flight, he awoke old Albion, as 
Pericles, by his oratory at Athens, thundered and lightened and shook all 
Greece. His haughty and disdainful way subdued the opposition of those 
whose friendship he forfeited, and his omnipotent will made him sovereign 
over king and noble and opened to his use all the treasures and resources 
of the nation. He organized fleets and armies, and found the right men, 
like Wolfe and Anson, for the right places; formed alliances and sent his 
own courage and energy into every battle by sea and land that for more 
than three years resulted in uninterrupted victories: the French flag was 
driven from the seas; all her possessions in North America that England 
wanted, with the West India Islands, were captured, and the French set- 
tlements in the East Indies brought to the verge of ruin. The nation was 
intoxicated with victory, as it was covered with glory, and raised to such 
a height of consideration as had scarcely ever before been equaled. The 
people were not only roused from their lethargy but animated with energy 
and daring, heroism and enterprise, to their own and the world’s wonder. 
Every sacrifice demanded by the mighty leader was cheerfully yielded, 
and notwithstanding their losses, English commerce was multiplied beyond 
any former record, and the national prosperity in every department was 
apparent. 

The English people were permanently elevated in morality and patriot- 
ism, but the secular history of that century attributes this grand improve- 
ment only in part to Pitt’s genius and political purity. There had gone 
before his day, to give him something solid to work upon, a religious 
awakening in the Established Church and outside, through the voices of 
Wesley and Whitefield ; then some of the most debased localities of Eng- 
land became peaceful and sober, the scientific men of the royal society 
firm believers in revelation, and the middle classes felt the influence of 
the higher aims and motives. Pitt, however, by the opposition of the 
king and his fellow ministers, was obliged to resign, and as no other man 
was fitted even to maintain the nation’s greatness, with this great man 
the soul of the administration passed away. 

The next ministry under Lord Bute, by using the grand armaments 
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that Pitt had provided, continued to triumph; but all parties were crying 
out for peace. This was brought about in 1763, and was advantageous to 
England; yet, because far better terms might have been obtained, the set-. 
tlement was tumultuously unpopular, and ratified by parliament against 
violent opposition. 

But the great glory had been costly. Pitt had spared no expense, and 
now “ unprecedented greatness” was reeling under a debt of one hundred 
and forty million pounds sterling, and measures of economy and income 
must be introduced. Taxation at home was multiplied till all the paying 
classes felt it an intolerable burden, causing poverty and distress to abound. 
In this serious crisis came the necessity of raising money from every por-. 
tion of the empire, and it was thought that America should do something, 
and would not be unwilling, in some shape to contribute to the general 
good. No part of the empire gained so largely by the results of the war 
as the American colonies, and they felt and expressed it. An outburst of 
exultation was experienced, and an address to the king from Massachu- 
setts pledged the demonstration of gratitude, duty, and loyalty. Those 
results had a most singular operation on the subsequent history and good 
fortune of the colonies, and well deserve to be liberally paid for. 

The expulsion of the French from Canada removed a mighty local 
enemy, in case the colonies ever attained separation and independence ; 
whilst their participation in the French and Indian wars trained hosts of 
men to arms, and provided many able and experienced officers like Wash- 
ington, Putnam, Prescott, Greene, Stark, and Allen, for their own strife. 
At the same time, the expenses of that war, by making taxation necessary, 
produced the stamp act that became the occasion of resistance and led on 
to nationality. Florida, also, was added to colonial territory by its surren- 
der on the part of Spain. 

It shows that wise men outside of England were already thinking of an 
eventful future, in that the retention of Canada by England or its restora- 
tion to France became a lively question. It was predicted from Sweden 
and France that England would lose her American possessions. Such an 
anticipation consoled the ministers of Louis XV.; and Vergennes, then his 
ambassador to Constantinople, predicted that England would soon repent 
of removing this only check which could keep the colonies in awe. 

In England, also, many, on the same ground, advised the restoration of 
Canada to France. But others, like Pitt, took such generous views of the 
attachment of the colonies to the mother country, and thought it would 
prove so advantageous to them to hold Canada under British dominion, 
that they strongly advocated that side of the question; and Franklin, in 
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“the Canada pamphlet,” ridiculed the idea, insisting that the mutual jeal- 
ousies and animosities of the several colonies would never allow them to 
combine against England. Reflective history, however, looking back, sees 
something serious in the picture of the times. Free from passion and illu- 
sion, every true statesman must have seen that invisible forces might draw 
the colonies together, and that if they resolved to be a separate and inde- 
pendent nation all the power of England would be unable to retain a people 
living in a boundless territory, of endless resources, three thousand miles 
away from the base of supplies. There was no vital point to strike. 
They would never imagine they were whipped; they would have to be 
conquered over and over again, and would never stay down. They had 
regular colonial governments, assemblies of their own, long accustomed to 
legislate for themselves. They were hardy, well acquainted with fire-arms, 
and every man obliged by law to have a musket and ammunition at 
hand. The militia were organized in companies, regiments, and brigades, 
embracing in some of the colonies all freemen from sixteen or eighteen to 
fifty or sixty years. They had seen real war with the French and Indians. 
The capture of Louisburg in 1749 was mainly their work ; they had partici- 
pated in the taking of Havana and Martinique, and in the latest wars more 
than twenty thousand provincials were continually in the field, and more 
than seven hundred privateers had issued from their harbors. 

Still no one predicted rebellion. The relations of the colonists to Eng- 
land had been far more severely strained before the English revolution and 
for several years after than at the present time, when discontents had 
apparently subsided. The movement toward union was very gradual, and 
the force that by several’ steps at length effected a united front was not 
mutual good-will, nor patriotism, nor the fruit of genergus sentiment: it 
was wrought by strictly mechanical means, out of the deliberate calculation 
of intelligent men, that by union alone they could reach the objects they 
desired. 

The let-alone policy of Walpole and Newcastle gave no cause of griev- 
ance—the colonists only grew upon it; but the measures of George Gren- 
ville changed the smooth surface into a troubled sea. The outburst of 
gratitude and loyalty for the Peace of Paris, 1763, turned to deep resent- 
ment when the next year it became known that the oppressive commer- 
cial code would be enforced, that ten thousand troops would be quartered 
in America and the stamp duty laid to aid in their support. 

It must in candor be said that Grenville did not originate these meas- 
ures out of harsh feeling, or prosecute them in an arbitrary way. The 
troops were not sent to overawe the colonists, but simply to provide them 
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a place of living and to act as protectors in case of need. The tax would 
not do very much toward their support—the income would all be spent in 
America ; anda stamp duty was thought to be the simplest and least an- 
noying way of raising money. The stamp act required that all bills, bonds, 
leases, policies of insurance, and legal documents should have a stamp 
pasted on the paper, and the tax was in the price of the stamp. The sale 
of the stamps was put in the hands of Americans and not English officials, 
and it was left to the colonial agents in England to select persons best 
qualified and acceptable to their people. The agents accepted the respon- 
sibility, and Franklin named an intimate friend in Philadelphia. It appears 
that Grenville consulted freely with these agents, proposing that the colo- 
nial assemblies should raise the money in some other way if they preferred 
it, and pledged a whole year’s delay before the bill should be passed, to 
see what America would do. But the colonial assemblies dreaded too 
much the presence of English troops, as strengthening the royal govern- 
ment, to tax themselves for their support. The right of parliament to tax 
them without representation became a question, which they emphatically 
denied, with the comment that to submit would make them nothing but 
slaves. Then the bill was introduced into parliament and passed, receiv- 
ing the royal assent the 22d March, 1765, to go into effect on the first of 
November. 

This bill is historically recorded by Lecky, as “ being in its ultimate 
consequences one of the most momentous legislative acts in the history 
of mankind;” yet but few in England saw its importance. It was passed 
in an almost empty parliament house, and carried, almost unopposed, with 
little debate, without a division or a protest. Of the two or three object- 
ors, Colonel Barré, who had fought in the American and French wars, 
was one. He spoke words, unreported and unobserved in England, but 
transmitted across the Atlantic by the agents who heard them, were there 
productive of the liveliest effect; for the Americans were called Sons of 
Liberty, who would use indomitable resolution in defense of their violated 
rights. 

The delay in the bill’s operation gave time for opposition in America 
to make exciting headway. The train was laid and indignation burst into 
aflame. The Virginia assembly set the example of patriotic resolutions, 
speedily followed by other assemblies; but the most important result was 
a congress of nine of the colonies—a long step toward a general union. 
The congress met in New York, whence an extremely able paper was 
issued, declaring allegiance to the crown and due subordination to that 
august body the parliament of Great Britain; but no taxes must be laid 
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without their consent. Unlawful ways of opposition showed themselves. 
On the first of November, bells were tolled and flags hung at half-mast ; 
followed by popular riots, with violence against obnoxious persons and 
private and public buildings. The stamps were burned, and as those who 
had the business in hand were afraid to act, the royal governors had to 
nullify the measure on the ground that no stamps could be procured. 

But all this time no statesman in England was conscious of anything 
serious taking place in America. The Grenville ministry had fallen and 
the Rockingham administration came in its place, July, 1765. Not till the 
close of the year, if not the first days of the next year, did the new 
ministers learn that the stamp act was bringing the colonies to the verge 
of rebellion. It surprised them, and they were quite uncertain what 
further policy to pursue. 

One of the first persons in England to realize the magnitude of the 
situation was the king himself. George III. came to the throne on the 
death of his grandfather, October 25, 1760, when twenty-two years old. 
He was more of an English king than either of his two predecessors, who 
cared for Hanover rather than Great Britain. With a thousand good 
qualities, the young sovereign was ignorant, narrow-minded, obstinate, and 
arbitrary—having unbounded confidence in his own judgment and an 
extravagant estimate of the kingly prerogative, which he aimed to revive. 
The exercise of a royal veto had fallen into desuetude since the days of 
Queen Anne; but he sought to enlarge the influence of his individual 
opinion and push the kingly power and personal influence to the utmost. 
Lecky records, that by coercion, bribery, and sowing dissensions among his 
chief men, he inflicted more profound and enduring injuries upon the 
country than any modern ruler. At this time, however, the king looked 
with great concern and grief upon the relations of the two great parties, 
considered the colonial question the most serious matter before parlia- 
ment, demanding deliberation, candor, and good temper. But whilst he 
was first to discern the disaffection, he was the last to consent to their 
separation and independence. It is no wonder the new ministry knew not 
what policy to pursue. 

The relations of the two parties in England and America were 
now sharply and bitterly defined. Parliament had almost unanimously 
asserted the right to tax, and the colonies had defiantly and riotously 
denied it. If the government allowed itself to be intimidated, its author- 
ity would be so much lessened. The king was for continued coercion, but 
the colonists had combined and would purchase nothing in England nor 
pay their debts, so that an immense trade was ruined and employers and 
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employees were coming to poverty. It looked as if the act could not 
be enforced without war; and Pitt rose from his sick-bed, and with his 
latest eloquence, that had marvelous effect on both sides of the Atlantic, 
justified the resistance of America. He did it on the simple ground that 
to tax is no part of governing or legislative power. Taxation is a volun- 
tary gift and grant of the commons alone, in this case represented by the 
colonial assemblies; if they did not resist, they would be slaves and only 
fit to make slaves of the rest. 

The majority of the ministers desired strongly to repeal the stamp 
act, but the indignation produced by the conduct of the colonies made it 
very difficult. The king was against it, and it was in the face of strong 
opposition against the fiercest and longest debates ever known in parlia- 
ment, and only by most decisive and resolute action on the part of 
Rockingham that the repeal was carried. But outside, among all classes, 
in every part of the empire, it was hailed with joy. <A sting, however, 
was unnecessarily left, for with a repeal of this special form of taxation, a 
declaratory bill accompanied, which passed almost unopposed, insisting 
on. the right of parliament to tax them. In the satisfaction of the repeal, 
the colonists never thought of the declaratory drawback, and Franklin 
said it would give them very little concern zf zt was never put in practice. 
So for a time it produced a complete pacification. John Adams says it 
hushed every popular clamor and brought a smooth and peaceful calm. 
“So sudden a calm after so violent a storm,” Burke declared in 1774, 
“had never its parallel in history.” 

The colonies were enthusiastic in their glad demonstrations. They 
emulated one another in expressing their sense of duty and loyalty. They 
raised statues to the king and to Pitt. Commerce was resumed, and the 
Philadelphia Quakers, to celebrate the king’s birthday, June 4, purchased 
new suits of British manufacture, dressed in the new, and gave their old 
homespun to the poor. 

Still the double action of England was a political defeat and helped 
on to independence. America gained a political victory, and discerning 
the weakness of the mother country became self-confident. The colonies 
had made a signal advance toward union; they had discovered leaders for 
the coming struggle. With all their professions, however, the assemblies 
showed no signs of taxing themselves; they were unwilling to compensate 
those who had lost property by the late outbreak. It was deemed im- 
possible to enforce an unpopular law in Massachusetts, and it was evident 
that principles of liberty were lurking in many breasts, ready to break 
forth with an opportunity. The Rockingham ministry was dissolved 
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and replaced in 1767 by the duke of Grafton as the nominal chief, with 
Chatham as the real head. But Pitt was soon laid aside by his bodily 
infirmities from public affairs, and against the entreaties of the king that 
his great name might be used, he insisted on his resignation, October, 1768. 
In the scene of anarchy that followed the strongest man, in the person 
of Charles Townshend, took the helm. But the wisdom, moderation, and 
tact necessary were conspicuously wanting in the English councils, and 
from this time the government, in its relations with America, committed a 
series of blunders. Things were quieting down a little in the colonies, 
when news came that Townshend intended to enforce the custom-house 
laws, send over troops, and lay a port duty on tea, paints, and some other 
articles, to support the army; upon which a new and feverish excitement 
was created. The tea duty was passed June 29, 1767, when suddenly the 
English ministry was dissolved by the death of Townshend, September 4, 
1767, and his successor was Lord North, a favorite of the king and a strong 
advocate for coercion. Some of the colonial assemblies about that time 
were dissolved by the royal governors, but the old members were re-elected 
or others of like disposition. The governor of Massachusetts refusing to 
issue writs for a new election, a convention took its place and acted with 
the same authority as an assembly. In the mean time, September 27, 
1768, two regiments, escorted by seven ships of war, landed in Boston, 
now avowedly to support the government against rebellion. Before they 
arrived, however, immense meetings, in which Samuel Adams was con- 
spicuous, declared that a standing army should not be kept in America 
without the consent of the people, and the next Massachusetts assembly 
pronounced such an act on the part of England an invasion of the nat- 
ural rights of subjects and a violation of the constitution. When, also, 
more active attempts were made to enforce the revenue laws, the custom- 
house officers were assaulted, seized, and imprisoned, while smuggled car- 
goes were openly landed and stored; the royal governors and officials 
were insulted by mobs, and non-importation resolutions were again largely 
made and carried into execution. 

England yielded to such a surprising extent as to propose that 
America should hold its assemblies and also be represented in parlia- 
ment. But to this the colonists would not listen, on the ground that their 
representatives, so far away, would be corrupted; but the other side per- 
ceived that the true objection was that in such case no ground for disobey- 
ing parliament would remain. It was plainly seen that stern disaffection 
was rising, and that America only needed proper leaders to bring on the 
great catastrophe. 
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In December, 1768, and January, 1769, parliament greatly aggravated 
the situation by the harsh language in which it reproved the disloyal spirit, 
by thanking the king for urging the coercive measures, by promising sup- 
port, and finally by hunting up a dusty and obsolete law of Henry VIIL., 
that traitors abroad should be brought to England for trial. In connection 
with all this, an attempt at compromise was made by Lord North, by repeal- 
ing all the port duties of the late act but that on tea, which was retained, 
not for the income expected, but szmply to save their claim to the right of 
taxing. It was accompanied by a pledge to raise no further revenue from 
America; thus marking the whole transaction as a piece of legislative inca- 
pacity. The tax, in money value, was no grievance, for, by removing the 
twelve cent duty per pound in England, it was carried over the sea nine 
cents cheaper than if purchased in England; but it was a tax involving a 
principle, and the transaction both gave a triumph to the colonial opposi- 
tion and left a ground of disaffection. An unfortunate affair soon occurred. 
When British troops were landed in Boston, their presence greatly irritated 
the populace. The soldiers could not appear on the streets without being 
insulted and threatened. March 2, 1770, a scuffle between some soldiers 
and ropemakers took place, and on the night of the 5th that doubly fatal 
event, called “the Boston massacre.” A single sentinel stood guard before 
a public building, and a small crowd of men and boys made jt their busi- 
ness, it is said, to surround and insult him. He called for help, when a 
corporal and six men, under Captain Preston, came to his aid with loaded 
muskets. Forty or fifty men surrounded them, shouting provoking names 
and pressing upon them, when, either from fear or rage, without orders, it 
appears a soldier fired and was followed by seven others; the result of 
which was, that five citizens fell, dead or dying, and six others were 
wounded. One of the killed was a colored man. This occurrence at once 
kindled the colonies into a flame. Boston insisted that the soldiers should 
be removed to Fort William, on an island three miles from the city, and 
few things did more to precipitate the Revolution. The soldiers were tried 
by a Boston jury, for their lives, and most honorably, for our memory, 
acquitted ; judges and counsel uniting in the verdict. In the midst of the 
excitement, John Adams and Josiah Quincy bravely defended the British 
party, and did it, says Lecky, with consummate ability, showing that it was 
not a deliberate killing, but the result of gross provocation; and the citi- 
zens showed they had no thirst for blood. 

All are acquainted with the tea-party story. Although tea was nine 
cents cheaper than before, and they loved it full well, the people every- 
where said they wou!d not buy it nor drink it. In Boston it met a more 
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disastrous fate. The first of the taxed tea arrived in the harbor in three 
ships, December, 1773. It was determined by “Sons of Liberty” that it 
should not be ianded, and on the 16th of December, forty or fifty men dis- 
guised as Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels and pitched the whole 
cargo, three hundred and forty-two chests, into the sea. At Charleston, 
South Carolina, the tea was landed and stored, till it perished, for the con- 
signees were afraid to claim it. From Philadelphia and New York the 
ships were quietly sent back to London with their cargoes. 

One of the earliest forms of law-breaking was smuggling, which the 
colonists no doubt justified by the restrictions laid upon their trading. 
Still it was a direct evasion and violation of the custom-house laws, and 
grew to be so enormous that nine-tenths of the tea, wine, fruit, sugar, and 
molasses used were smuggled into ports all along the vast seaboard. As 
money-making was a popular passion and smuggling was lucrative, any 
interference with the business was sharply resented. On the plea of 
making money out of the enemy, the New England colonies, showing a 
very unfilial spirit toward the mother country, used their opportunities to 
keep the French fleets and garrisons supplied with provisions during the 
Canadian war; and such excitement was raised against the use of search- 
warrants after smuggled goods} and such an outbreak was made against 
the officers, as were regarded by John Adams and others as the first direct 
steps toward the Revolution. 

Smuggling was also the occasion of a most daring outrage further on 
in the struggle that took place in Rhode Island waters, on 9th June, 1772. 
Lieutenant Doddingston, commander of an English man-of-war, the Gaspee, 
of eight guns, made himself very busy along the coast, enforcing the reve- 
nue laws, stopping and searching all vessels and compelling them to salute 
his flag. He also used unnecessary harshness, doing some things illegally, 
and acting altogether without proper authority, in the opinion of the 
chief justice of the colony. When on a certain day, in eager pursuit of a 
suspected vessel, he ran his ship aground, the smugglers and people, who 
were cherishing hot resentment, thought the time of vengeance had come. 
A drum-beat, sounded openly on the streets of Providence, summoned 
volunteers for the destruction of the king’s ship, and ten o’clock that 
night eight boat-loads of armed men, with muffled oars, reached the ship 
in the darkness of early morning. The Gaspee was surprised, boarded, 
captured, and set on fire; and in the light of the flames and of the rising 
sun the party returned as if from some pleasure expedition, and no evi- 
dence could ever be gathered by the British government for the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of a single transgressor. In England hot indignation 
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was kindled against America. On our side dislike created sympatny and 
united the colonies. Committees were appointed to correspond with one 
another, and agents assisted in England—men of great ability, of whom 
Edmund Burke was agent for New York and Dr. Franklin for Pennsyl- 
vania. The latter, with a true and strong patriotism, was wisely opposed 
to hasty separation. He thought that if the colonies, already one-fourth 
of England's population, would only wait awhile, they would be large 
enough to obtain whatever terms they wanted. Franklin then had the 
highest reputation in the world of any living American, and his opinions 
were highly respected by the English government. But some private cor- 
respondence between high officials in England and America came into his 
possession, and as the subject-matter was public affairs of utmost conse- 
quence, Franklin thought himself justified, and more than justified, in 
making it known to some of his leading countrymen at home. This pro- 
ceeding occasioned bitter resentment, and Franklin was brought before 
the king’s privy council for trial. He listened with unmoved countenance 
whilst Wedderburn, the solicitor-general, hurled at him furious witticisms 
and gross insults—invectives sustained by the boisterous merriment of all 
that high circle except one self-contained member, Lord North. Franklin 
was ignominiously dismissed from his officeof postmaster-general of the col- 
onies, with other significant marks of disgrace, which only added more fuel 
to the flame of disaffection at home. Intelligent Englishmen soon became 
convinced, however, that nothing but the sword could enforce taxation ; 
and as war seemed imminent some new views were written and published. 
Dean Tucker of Gloucester, without any respect or affection for America, 
thought it would be a profitable policy to let the colonies go. Adam 
Smith argued that trade monopoly was injurious to England. He would 
be glad to see a peaceful separation. The usefulness of the colonies to 
the mother country became a doubtful question to many; and the min- 
isters themselves asked whether America had not better be given up. 
Burke and Chatham earnestly desired her retention, with conciliatory 
measures. Chatham held so strong a view of the mutual glory and advan- 
tage of a united empire that he became impatient at the riotous and 
senseless ways of the colonists themselves; he thought them infatuated, 
and declared that if they entertained the most distant thought of separa- 
tion he would have England use all her power to prevent it. On our side 
it is most surprising how universally and strongly the American People 
disclaimed any intention of setting up for themselves. 

In August, 1773, Franklin wrote to the English government in behalf 
of Massachusetts: “The people desire to be on good terms with the 
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mother country. They aim at no revolution.” In 1774 he assured Lord 
Chatham, “ there is no desire for independence.” Public documents show 
that such men as Jefferson and Washington, as late as October, 1774, 
thought of taking arms only to redress grievances. John Adams states 
that when he waiked the streets of Philadelphia, a member of congress in 
1775, he was avoided as if a leper, because he was suspected of being in 
favor of separation; and again, at the congress of 1776, he was cautioned 
by leading patriots not to utter the word independence, because the idea 
was unpopular in Pennsylvania and all the middle provinces ; and, in fact, 
it was very slowly and reluctantly that the mass of the people became 
familiarized to the thought of independent government. 

Why, then, was not the matter peaceably settled? Both parties were 
holden under illusions to pursue their extreme measures. The colonies 
believed bravery would bring immediate redress; and, indeed, the mili- 
tary resources of England were very low. But England depended on the 
impossibility of colonial union, and they noted that the violence was 
mainly confined to Massachusetts and Virginia. The officers of the colo- 
nial government informed the king that a few troops would be sufficient to 
quell the opposition. General Gage, made governor of Massachusetts, said 
that four regiments would be enough; and such advice had great effect on 
George III. and strengthened him and his ministry to continue the policy 
of coercion. Thus, under an unseen Hand, things drifted onward, till 
indignation at colonial doings overcame all prudent considerations and the 
time for temporizing passed. Authority must be sustained; and govern- 
ment, supported by a majority of the English people, though staggering 
under its own taxation and plagued with popular riots at home, proceeded 
against Massachusetts with stringent measures. Boston harbor was closed 
and English ships stationed to keep trade at a distance. The charter of 
Massachusetts was remodeled, and an enactment passed that trial for 
murder or other capital offense in aiding riots should be transferred to an 
outside colony or carried to Great Britain. 

Congress, selected by twelve of the provincial assemblies, met in Phila- 
delphia, September 5, 1774, and though it possessed no legal authority, it 
was regarded and obeyed as the supreme power in America. This mem- 
orable body, whilst it expressed approbation of Boston’s proceedings and 
exhorted them to continued opposition against the invasion of their con- 
stitution, also drew up exceedingly able state papers defining its position, 
and issued powerful addresses to the king and people of England. These 
appeals were moderate in tone and full of professed loyalty to the crown, 
declaring that if the present grievances should be redressed the colonies 
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would use none but peaceable measures. After less than an eight-weeks’ 
session, it was dissolved to meet again May 10, 1775, if affairs were still 
unsettled. The colonists, not intimidated by the coercive acts, sympa- 
thized with Boston and sent help to her unemployed people. Subscriptions 
and provisions poured in from every quarter to encourage their resistance. 
Virginia prayed God to give one heart and one mind to the people to 
resist every injury to American rights, and for this step the assembly was 
dissolved by the royal governor. 

The merchants of Salem and Marblehead offered their wharves and 
warehouses to the Boston shippers. The Massachusetts assembly was 
also dissolved for their patriotic expressions, but the movement of resist- 
ance was unchecked all over America. The people were called to unite 
in abstaining from all commercial intercourse with Great Britain ; and when 
King George heard of the proceedings of congress, representing twelve 
colonies, he said: “The die is cast; America must either submit or 
triumph.” The military force of England was small; men would not 
enlist, at least to fight America. Press-gangs for sailors and soldiers had . 
to put forth the most violent, cruel, and illegal exactions, and many crimi- 
nals were pardoned on condition of entering the ranks. Lord George 
Germaine, becoming chief for American affairs in 1775, though acting with 
new energy, had no resource but to hire Hessian and German mercenaries 
to fight against liberty. At length fresh troops and ships arrived at 
Boston, when General Gage fortified Boston Neck and tried to erect bar- 
racks in the town, but could hire no builders. He also seized upon the 
gunpowder stored in some of the New England arsenals. Riots broke out 
and outrages were committed against obnoxious individuals, without any 
one to control them; for the courts of justice could not be held, for want 
of jurymen. English officials had to fly to Boston for protection. Farm- 
ers refused to sell provisions for the soldiers; they set fire to the hay on 
its way to the encampments, and made the troops feel in every way the 
effects of their animosity. 

An assembly was elected in Massachusetts without the legal writs, 
and, though irregular, proceeded to organize the Revolution and take 
measures for enlisting soldiers and appointing regular officers; proposing 
to enroll twelve thousand men, and have Rhode Island and Connecticut 
make up the number to twenty thousand. People were arming them- 
selves as volunteers, organizing and drilling. Minute-men were formed, 
and upon a false alarm, thirty thousand men of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were brought together. Still many shrunk from the foreseen 
horrors of war. Prosperous farmers, money-makers, and men of domestic 
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tastes dreaded to be drawn into a bloody conflict. There were brave, hon- 
est, and patriotic men who entertained as a grand idea continued union 
with the English blood, language, and liberty, to form a great and lead- 
ing empire over the globe; and thinking men feared that, if separation 
was attained, a multitude of small states might arise, or that lawless and 
violent democracy would rule the land. The Farmer's Letters written 
by Dickinson of Pennsylvania, and letters published in Boston under a 
nom de plume of “ Massachusettensis,” eloquent and touching, against civil 
war, had much influence; but the energetic and determined men had their 
way, and things moved rapidly forward. When news came in 1774 that 
no military stores were to be exported to America, the colonists immedi- 
ately proceeded to secure what they could find at home. Forty pieces of 
cannon and a large amount of ammunition were taken from Fort George 
at Providence, Rhode Island, and secured in that city. A small fort in 
New Hampshire was surprised, and the military stores carried off; mills 
for gunpowder and arms were set up in several provinces, and orders 
given for casting sixty heavy cannon. 

Over the sea, indignation at the proceedings of the colonies rose very 
high and fierce, and in March, 1775, in the face of many voices friendly to 
America, parliament pronounced Massachusetts in a state of rebellion, 
and promised every aid to the ministry in subjugating the peace; resolv- 
ing, also, to raise the military force in Boston to ten thousand men. At 
the same time, the colonies were prohibited from all trade and cut off 
from the Newfoundland fisheries. These measures were adopted in the 
face of strong voices against them, to which, however, parliament would 
not listen. Chatham’s motion in the house of lords, to withdraw the 
troops from Boston, gained but eighteen votes, with sixty-eight opposed. 
February 1 he proposed a bill for the settlement of the troubles, but it 
was not admitted to a second reading. Burke, in one of his finest 
speeches, recommended the repeal of some recent acts. Mr. Hartley 
and Lord Camden and Sir G. Saville made similar attempts, but they 
were defeated by enormous majorities. The petition of congress to the 
king, parliament would not receive. The legislature of New York, acting 
independently of the other colonies, in terms respectful and moderate, 
made a supreme effort to heal the wound; ‘disclaiming the most distant 
desire for independence and offering to pay its full proportion of aid to 
the public service. Their communication was presented by Burke, their 
agent in England, on the 15th of May, but for some trifling reason the 
house of commons would not receive it; and Franklin, after making vain 


efforts for reconciliation, returned home in 1775. 
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Yet, to show with what solicitude matters were regarded in England, 
Lord North was careful to publish that all coercive measures would cease 
upon the submission of the colonies; and further, to the astonishment of 
all, he himself introduced a conciliatory resolution, on one condition, to 
give up the right of taxation—to exempt any colony from taxation that 
would of itself contribute to the common defense of the empire, to an 
amount that would satisfy parliament. The proposal met with storms of 
opposition from the minister’s own followers; but the king was in favor of 
the measure, and at the faintest hint from such a quarter the storm sub- 
sided, and the old majority of two hundred and sixty to ninety passed the 
bill. Earlier in the dispute, this measure would have had a good effect, but 
the quarrel had gone too far and was waged too bitterly on both sides. 
Besides, it was looked at suspiciously, as if ‘a bait to separate the colonies 
from each other. 

Lord Dartmouth, secretary of state for the colonies, recommended 
the acceptance of this offer, to the governors, very persuasively, in March, 
1775; but a month later, 19th of April, the battle of Lexington shut the 
door forever. The whole population was aroused to arms. By the battle 
of Bunker Hill, two months after this, on 17th of June, the war was fully 
inaugurated, and the same year Ticonderoga and Crown Point were 
taken. The Americans were not bloodthirsty. Not one political assas- 
sination was heard of in all the long quarrel, under all the exasperation. 
In eighteen years but one criminal execution had taken place in Massa- 
chusetts, whereas in London twenty-nine or thirty were executed every 
year. In fair battle, however, they could kill and be killed, as at Bunker 
Hill; and with the result of that bloody day, the conviction disappeared 
from men’s minds, that volunteer soldiers would not dare to encounter 
regular troops. The insulting taunts of the English against American 
valor were forever silenced, and the best judges predicted the ultimate 
success of the American cause. 

On May 10, 1775, the continental congress, now holding representa- 
tives from all the thirteen colonies, having already laid the foundation of 
independence, met in Philadelphia, and with energy and industry never 
equaled occupied itself in organizing the war. At the same time, whilst 
they rejected Lord North’s proposal as insufficient, they sent a petition 
to the king and addresses to the people of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, 
and the assembly of Jamaica, professing loyalty to the crown, disclaim- 
ing a desire of separation, and asserting that they took arms strictly in 
defense of their constitutional liberties. In the same year Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point were taken and the war carried, unsuccessfully, into 
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Canada. The royal governors had to fly. Lord Dunmore of Virginia tried 
to resist. By gathering loyalists and troops together, and setting some 
slaves free, he inflicted much injury on the coast and burned the town 
of Norfolk, but soon was forced to leave the colony and the country. 

After all the bold strokes made for freedom, it was evident to serious 
men that they were rushing to war without a united people. A powerful 
minority in every province was ardently attached to England. A large 
proportion of the people was quietly or actively opposed to war, and Tories, 
as they were called, abounded all over the land, some even in Boston and 
other parts of New England, though mostly in the middle and southern 
colonies ; and when actual trial came, calling for personal danger, patience, 
and sacrifice, there was a painful absence of the heroism and self-denial we 
love to attribute to the times of the Revolution. But the tide of union and 
independence was rising. The battle of Lexington, the burning of Charles- 
town and Norfolk, the rejection of the congressional addresses, and the 
severe enactments of parliament, all conspired to strengthen the hands of 
the ardent and intelligent leaders of the national movement. The hostile 
feeling toward England increased and expanded, the thought of Revolution 
became less frightful and more familiar, a fiercer spirit flew abroad, and 
popular opinion began to run strongly in the direction of unshackled free- 
dom. Even Washington, wise and moderate, now expressed the hope 
“that the whole country would unite in one indissoluble band against a 
barbarously acting nation.” England had done so much in an unmotherly 
spirit that it was ingeniously claimed parliament had itself enacted sep- 
aration. 

Still congress hesitated about declaring independence. Many and long 
were the rough and bitter secret debates before they could reach the great 
measure finally adopted. Could they obtain the neutrality or active 
assistance of France, they might succeed. France cherished no sympathy 
for their constitutional liberties; yet for political reasons, the advantages 
of commerce, and the humiliation of England, she might give aid. Con- 
gress must first, however, declare the country independent. Ai filial spirit 
toward the dear old home-country still moved in their lrearts and lifted 
its voice against summoning foreign foes against her sons. When, at 
last, they found that mother marshaling rude Hessian troops against 
the children, foreigners unacquainted with their language, ignorant of 
their history, and having no blood affection, such scruples passed away. 
Still the declaration lingered, being opposed by a large section of con- 
gress. The interests of the proprietors in the middle colonies were 
adverse; the old planter system could not well brook the democratic 
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equality and government, though the great document was framed by 
southern intellect and patriotism. The revolutionary party grew stronger; 
some new features of colonial government were adopted; the proprietors 
were shaken off, and the democratic tide ran more freely. Virginia gave 
in, then Pennsylvania, then New Jersey. 

July 2, 1776, twelve colonies resolved, “ These colonies are and ought 
to be free and independent states.”” The words of the declaration offered 
by Jefferson were reviewed by Franklin and John Adams, other members 
of the committee, and without alteration recommended. On the 4th of 
July it was passed, making ¢hat the auspicious birthday of a new nation, 
rising on the world a luminary of hope to all the peoples that on earth do 
dwell. 

The bell on the Philadelphia state-house was strangely inscribed, 
“ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof,” 
and at two o'clock P.M. it gave the joyful signal to the waiting multitude 
that the immortal document was adopted. 

It still remains to tell of one great act of congress, the selection of a 
commander-in-chief of the armies. Plenty of brave men were to be found 
in the different colonies, some of whom thought themselves fitted for the 
post ; others were the favorites of various circles. 

It cannot now be doubted that one man stood distinguishably as most 
highly fitted and God provided. Colonel George Washington was a member 
of congress, and in his regimentals must have moved as the most striking 
figure on the floor. He belonged to Virginia, a gentleman of independent 
fortunes, distinguished in the French and Indian wars, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, the prime of health and manhood. He excelled not in 
brilliant powers, but for endowments that enabled him to discern, super- 
intend, restrain, and direct. Lecky pronounces him “conspicuous for 
wisdom and unquestionably the greatest man in congress.” Patrick 
Henry calls him the superior of all others for solid information and sound 
judgment, whilst in purely mental powers he was inferior only to one or 
two, say Franklin and John Adams. He was so retiring and quiet, that, 
though his advice in congress on military affairs was always followed, no 
one suspected such superior intellectual abilities and moral qualities as 
makes it doubtful, had any one else been appointed, whether the great 
enterprise of freedom would have succeeded. It took time for his supe- 
riority to be recognized and acknowledged. Because of rivalries and 
peculiar difficulties, he made his way like the sun fighting against the 
morning mists and clouds; but by his steadfast virtues and successful 
issues, he reached the zenith, there to abide, his memory acting as a polar 
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star, an incentive and guide to all the nations who may aim at real con- 
stitutional freedom and equality. 

This man congress had the wisdom and patriotism, to their own honor 
and glory, and for the final success of the war and the lasting welfare of 
America, to choose; an appointment to which history attributes the suc 
cess of the cause more than to any other single act. 

And when appointed, how did he deport himself? He had not sought 
the post. Hetook no pay. He did not accept it for personal rank or 
authority. He has left it on record, that, had he known what the post 
would inflict on him, he could never have been persuaded to accept it. 
He was not an original, ardent “patriot” nor a “Son of Liberty,” but 
becoming thoroughly convicted, he took sides with all his heart and under- 
standing, and stood on this position with the firmness of the rock of prin- 
ciple that he believed was under him. Punctual to time and promise, he 
was able to manage details as well as the highest affairs of military admin- 
istration. He not only had the courage of battle, but possessed moral 
courage to carry responsibility, bear suspense, and wait without resentment 
for deliverance from misrepresentation and unpopularity. On account of 
short enlistments his army was perpetually fluctuating in its personality. 
Many of his men were late emigrants, and native Americans were opposed 
to strict discipline and subordination. They were all half-clothed and 
half-fed, badly armed and ill-paid. Never wavering himself in his political 
faith and hope, he kept that army together. By unsurpassing skill and 
judgment, now a Fabius, now a Cesar, he made that barefooted, bleeding 
host, uncomforted by their own countrymen before whose doors they 
marched, efficient to turn the battle in their favor, and, by the aid of one 
friendly power, invincible against every army Great Britain could bring 
against them. The last battle was fought when Cornwallis was taken 
October 19, 1781. 

Of the Americans as a class it should be said that twenty-six years 
before the Revolution a high level of civilization had been attained. Bur- 
naby, the English traveler, who passed through the northern and middle 
colonies for twelve hundred miles in 1759 and 1760, says he did not meet 
with a single beggar. Farmers and farm laborers were incomparably 
better off than the same class in England and Europe. America was 
accounted the best poor-man’s country in the world. Parish libraries in 
New England furnished excellent reading matter and were well used. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, South Carolina, would 
have ranked high in intelligence and good manners among the provincial 
towns of Europe. Philadelphia excited the traveler’s wonder and admira- 
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tion for its beauty and regularity; its well-lighted, well-paved, and well- 
kept streets; its shipping, and the number of vessels in building at the 
yards ; its stately buildings, libraries, churches, and schools, with a market 
that might rival London’s to feed its nineteen thousand people. Before 
1749, when not a single press could be found among the French in Canada, 
five printing houses in Boston were running, full of work, and the Boston 
Gazette was a semi-weekly paper. Most of the important colonies pub- 
lished a newspaper, and by 1765 forty-three were in existence. Besides 
these, four literary magazines, if not more, were flourishing, and nine col- 
leges were educating and sending forth their graduates. Such were the 
people who had won the victory. 

Preliminaries of peace were signed November 30, 1782, followed by the 
treaty of Paris, September 3, 1783. 

Under the old articles of confederation, congress could take no national 
measures ; a stronger government was demanded and amidst violent dis- 
cussions for and against a federal union, a convention met at Philadelphia, 
of which Washington was chosen its president, and the Constitution of the 
United States was framed and adopted. 

For the first President of the United States all eyes turned to Wash- 
ington, and he was elected to the great office. With reluctance, he left 
Mount Vernon for New York, though his way was strewn with flowers, 
where his inauguration took place April 30, 1789, with John Adams 
as Vice-President. The crowning work was now achieved. Like the 
great Corliss engine that set in operation the machinery of the centenary 
exhibition, Washington gave the sovereign stir that has never ceased its 
steady motion; and woe to the man, who, for self-lifting or party advance- 
ment, shall unhinge a cog-wheel or slacken the patriot fire of the consti- 
tutional government, “of the people, for the people, and by the people,” 
on which a world’s administration might solidly stand and perpetually 
and beneficially move. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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Some three hundred and sixty years ago there was a notable confer- 
ence of reformers at Marburg, which was called chiefly to consider the 
question of transubstantiation. Luther was the leader of those who 
adhered to the doctrine of the real presence. Zwingli was the head of the 
opposition. Without reference to the merits of the question, it is safe to 
say that the weight of the argument there presented was overwhelmingly 
with Zwingli, but Luther refused to be convinced. As each knock-down 
blow was delivered to him, he set his broad jaws, shook his fat head, and 
doggedly returned to his original starting-point with the words, “ //oc est 
corpus meum.” It wasa striking example of the tendency of man to cling 
to a thing merely because he has clung to it in the past. 

With feelings something akin to what those of Zwingli must have been 
on this occasion, I read in the May number of this magazine an article 
entitled, ‘“ Indiana’s First Settlement.” Particularly was this the case on 
arriving at this statement: “I would not pretend either to the ability or the 
research to answer all the -arguments of Mr. Dunn, and yet I will venture 
to state my conviction that he is wrong as to the date of the establishment 
of the post, and my belief that the large number of historical writers placing 
the date very near the beginning of the eighteenth century are correct.” 
And so did Luther hold up the velvet table-cover on which he had chalked 
his Hoc est corpus meum, and answer back, “See! see! This is our text ; 
you have not yet driven us from it, as you had boasted, and we care for no 
other proofs.” 

It required many weeks of patient labor for me to remove the mass of 
débris which local historians had piled over the history of Vincennes. An 
effort was made, however, to follow every root of error to its beginning, and 
destroy it thoroughly. How well I succeeded, I am content to leave to the 
opinions of others; but as the old error has been reproduced by Mr. Bryan, 
and as there are doubtless hundreds who read this magazine that will 
never examine the original exposition of the ‘matter, I will re-state the case. 
I profess some familiarity with the facts, inasmuch as I collected and pub- 
lished such of them as have the flavor of novelty. 

The oldest known records of traditions as to the establishment of Post 
Vincennes are the statements of General Harmar, August 7, 1787, and of 
Major Denny who accompanied Harmar in his expedition to Vincennes. 
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Harmar says: ‘“ Monsieur Vincennes, the French officer from whom it 
derives its name, I am informed, was here and commenced the settlement 
sixty years ago.” Denny says: “It was first settled by a Monsieur Vin- 
cennes, near seventy years ago [z. ¢., from 1787], from whom it takes its 
name.” The next record is Volney’s, and he, after expressly referring to 
the confused state of tradition at the time (1796), says : “ I was only able to 
form a conjecture that it was planted about 1735.” David Thomas did 
not say “in 1816, after careful inquiry, that the post was established in 
1702." He gives two accounts as furnished him by old residents—the 
first fixing the date of settlement “ about the year 1690,” and the second 
about the year 1702—and says: “I think the chronology of the first should 
be preferred.” * This is the earliest known mention of the date 1702 in 
tradition, and from the confusion in traditional accounts already mani- 
fested, it is evident that later statements from traditional sources are not 
worth considering. 

In the way of documentary evidence there is but one authority that by 
any courtesy can be considered as supporting the date 1702, and that is 
General Gage’s letter to the inhabitants of Vincennes, of April 2, 1773. I 
omit Father Marest’s letter of November g, 1712, intentionally, as it is 
evident beyond peradventure, both from the letter itself and from the 
direct testimony of Father Charlevoix, that it refers to Jucheveau’s post 
at the mouth of the Ohio (the lower part of which was called ‘“ Oua- 
bache” by the early chroniclers) and not to Vincennes. I also omit 
intentionally the letter of the inhabitants of Vincennes to General Gage, 
of September 14, 1772; “in which they assert that their settlement is of 
seventy years’ standing.” No historian has seen that letter, or a copy of itt, 
and none knows what it stated. Mr. Dillon summarized its contents from 
General Gage’s reply, and later writers have easily quoted it as if the 
letter were before them. What General Gage said was, “As you claim 
your possession by sacred titles, zwstnuating that your settlement is of 
seventy years’ standing, and that the lands have been granted by order 
and under the protection of his Most Christian Majesty, it is necessary 
that his Majesty should be informed very particularly upon these points ; 
and it is important to you to give convincing proofs of all that you 
allege in this respect.” No one knows what the insinuating words were, 
but any one familiar with old French manuscripts knows that the English 
general might easily have mistaken the words; and, what is of more im- 
portance, we know what proofs they furnished in support of their allega- 
tions. The only evidence offered as to the date was the certificate of 


* Travels in the Western Country, p. 189. 
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Louis St. Ange that he commanded at Post Vincennes “ with a garrison 
of regular troops from the year 1736 until the year 1764; . . . that, 
further, the said post was established a number of years before my com- 
mand, under that of Monsieur de Vincesne, officer of the troops, whom I 
succeeded by order of the king.” 

While this certificate does not furnish the date, it establishes one point 
of importance, and that is that the Sieur de Vincennes whom St. Ange 
succeeded was the one who founded the post ; and that man was Francois 
Morgane. It is gratifying to note, amid all other confusion, that all tradition 
and all known records agree on this. If this fact be kept in mind, and it be 
remembered that Frangois Morgane was not Sieur de Vincennes until after 
the death of his uncle, Jean Baptiste Bissot, in 1719, the solution of the 
question becomes comparatively simple. At this time the dividing line 
on the Wabash between the jurisdictions of Louisiana and Canada was the 
site of Terre Haute. The new Sieur de Vincennes was in the service of 
Canada, and took the place of his deceased uncle with the Miami and 
Ouyatanon Indians on the Maumee and upper Wabash. At this time, 
too, the French of Louisiana became alarmed at the approach of the En- 
glish to the Mississippi valley, and repeated calls were made for the estab- 
lishment of a post on the “ Ouabache.” These calls are couched in lan- 
guage which shows that there was not then any post on the Wabash or 
lower Ohio. Orders were given for the foundation of a post in 1725, but 
it was not done, for lack of supplies. 

In 1726 the order was renewed, but in terms allowing an exercise of 
discretion as to location. In their letter the directors of the Mississippi 
company, after referring to a report that the English had already made 
establishments, say: “If it should be confirmed, there will not be a 
moment to lose in causing the lower part of the river Ohio [2. ¢., the Ohio 
above the mouth of the Wabash] to be occupied by the Ouyatanons; and 
he should then establish the fort about the mouth of the Casquinamboux 
| Tennessee], placing there as commander an officer who will get along with 
Monsieur de Vincennes, whom it will not be well to remove from the house 
of the Ouyatanons if you are to get the usefulness from them that is 
hoped for. Monsieur Périer, the new governor of Louisiana, will reflect 
well on this subject, and consider if, by giving eight or ten soldiers to the 
said Sieur de Vincennes, with the missionary destined for the Ouabache, he 
will not find himself in condition to assure, by the Indians, the communi- 
cation between Louisiana and Canada, and to prevent the English from 
penetrating into our colony, without obliging the company to construct a 
fort on the lower Ouabache [2.¢., the Ohio below the mouth of the 
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Wabash], of which the expense of the establishment and the support of 
the garrison make an object of consequence. To induce Sieur de Vin- 
cennes to attach himself to the colony of Louisiana, Monsieur Périer will 
advise him that he has obtained for him from the company an annuity of 
three hundred livres, which will be paid to him with his salary as half-pay 
lieutenant.” * 

The date of this letter is September 30, 1726, and beyond it there is no 
evidence of the exact date of the founding of the post. It is probable, 
however, as the marriage records of Kaskaskia show Vincennes and his 
lieutenant St. Ange to have been at that place in 1727, that the post was 
founded in that year. It is to be noted also that this date harmonizes 
with the earliest recorded traditions and with the certificate of St. Ange. 
So far as direct record evidence and tradition go, it is clear that Post Vin- 
cennes was founded after 1726 and before 1736. Now let us look at the 
negative evidence. 

The journal of La Harpe and the relation of Penicaut cover the 
history of the Louisiana colony from 1698 to 1722, and to them we should 
first look for information as to the founding of Vincennes, if it occurred 
within those years, for the site of Vincennes was in the jurisdiction of 
Louisiana. The most careful examination fails to reveal any mention of 
the post, and yet there are full accounts of the Illinois and Ouabache 
countries, and of Jucheveau’s post at the mouth of the Ohio. An exami- 
nation of the Canadian documents will be made with the same result. It 
is particularly noticeable that the memoir of the Indian tribes, of 1718, 
while it mentions other known settlements and posts of the French, and 
describes the Indians of the Wabash, has no allusion to any French post 
on that stream.t If we seek to look through the eyes of the enemy, and 
examine the British reports, we still find nothing of Post Vincennes prior 
to 1727. The report of the lords commissioners for trades and planta- 
tions for 1721 purports to give “an account of the forts the French have 
built, and the settlements they have made to secure their communica- 
tion;”’ but it has no mention of Post Vincennes.t 

How about maps? My own research has failed to find any prior to 
1727 on which any settlement on the Wabash is marked, and no one has 
offered one in evidence on this question. It will perhaps be fair to say 
that no known map indicates the existence of Post Vincennes prior to 1727. 


* Margry’s Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans I’ Amérique Septentrionale, vol. 
vi. p. 660. 

+N. Y. Col. Does., vol. ix. p. 885. 

tN. Y. Col. Docs., vol. v. pp. 62c, 621. 
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What becomes, then, of the proposition that Vincennes was founded in 
1702? I think I will meet general approval in the statement that it rests 
on pure assertion. To some extent it is the result of confusing Vincennes 
with Jucheveau’s post, which was established in that year, but no historian 
should be misled in that way. The distinction was pointed out in the 
North American Review for January, 1839. Mr. Dillon gave his adherence 
to the correct statement.* John Gilmary Shea covered the ground ina 
review of “ The Diocese of Vincennes,” some five years since. 

I would call attention in this connection to the work of Mr. O. F. Baker, 
an authority cited by Mr. Bryan, who is the head and front of the 1702 
school, and who by the vigor of his assurances has led several well-mean- 
ing investigators into adopting his conclusions. He always claimed that 
he had original documents proving his theory, but uniformly refused to 
exhibit them on account of an intention to use them himself. At length 
his production appeared in a History of Knox and Daviess Counties, pub- 
lished in Chicago in 1886; but it contained no copy of any of his original 
documents, nor any reference to any authority that had not been within 
reach of students for years. It does contain, however, some of the most 
extraordinary statements made by any professedly serious writer since the 
days of Mathieu Sagean. He gives minute details of the history of Vin- 
cennes from 1702 with the same charming nonchalance that he sends 
Jucheveau to Sault Ste. Marie in 1819 (fifteen years after his death), kills 
Monsieur de Vincennes in an Arkansas forest, and breaks up Post Ouya- 
tanon in 1732 which was unquestionably garrisoned for more than thirty 
years later. The sketch is so full of delightful absurdities that it deserves 
a permanent place among works of humor. And yet this is the author who 
reconstructed the oft-exploded 1702 theory, and on whose authority. it 
now chiefly rests. I will not say what perhaps might properly be said 
under the circumstances, but I will advise all investigators when dealing 
with Indiana historians to insist on having the page and volume of all 
authorities; and to make assurance doubly sure it might be well occa- 
sionally to look up the authorities cited. 


4 e, ; ° ff — 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


* Ed. of 1859, p. 21. 
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(Part TIT, Conclusion) 


The route pursued by Allen with the captive after he left Sands’ mills 
was the road leading to New Castle Corner, which was really the North 
Castle of the Revolutionary period, and thence over Crow Hill to Pine’s 
Bridge, and so on toward Crompond, the same road that had been trav- 
ersed by André on the morning of that day. Upon the receipt of the 
order for his countermarch Lieutenant Allen returned with his prisoner 
to Sands’ mills, and reached that place the next morning. The length of 
time consumed in the countermarch indicates long travel, and is confirma- 
tory of my theory respecting the distance. They returned by the same 
route, although the order directed Allen to proceed to Captain Hoog- 
land, at Lower Salem, and then to proceed himself and deliver a letter to 
Arnold ; he was directed also to show that order to Arnold to explain why 
the prisoner was not sent on. That order seems to have been misunder- 
stood, for André was returned to Colonel Jameson at Sands’ mills, where 
Major Tallmadge for the first time saw him. André was placed in a room 
of a building which is still to be seen at Sands’ mills, constituting the addi- 
tion to a barn on the premises. He manifested much agitation, walking 
back and forth across the apartment almost constantly. From the way 
he turned on his heel in retracing his steps, Major Tallmadge became con- 
vinced that he had been bred to arms and was no common personage. It 
was therefore deemed safest to remove and keep him in close custody 
until orders should be received either from Arnold or General Washington. 

The headquarters of Colonel Sheldon, who commanded the regiment, 
were then at Lower Salem, now Lewisboro. To this place it was deter- 
mined to take the prisoner. Major Tallmadge commanded the escort 
which conducted him thither. This is fairly to be inferred from the state- 
ment of Tallmadge himself in his memoirs, although General Joshua King, 
who was a lieutenant in Sheldon’s regiment of light dragoons, and who 
received Major André there, stated in a letter written June 9, 1817, that 
he was brought up by an adjutant and four men belonging to the Con- 
necticut militia. They passed over the road leading from Sands’ mills, to 
Coman Hill, then on to the village of Bedford, thence to Cross River, 
and from there to Lower Salem to the house of John Gilbert, then the 
headquarters of Colonel Sheldon, the commandant of the regiment. The 
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house has since been demolished, but it stood on the west side of the road 
leading north from South Salem village, between the residence of Mrs. 
Abby Hoyt and John I. Bouton. 

Lieutenant King, who received Andr& says that he looked somewhat 
dilapidated; that his small-clothes were nankeen, with handsome white 
top-boots; that his coat was purple with gold lace, somewhat worn ; that 
he wore his hair in a cue, and wore a long black bgard, a small brimmed 
beaver hat, and that all his clothes were somewhat dirty. He also states 
that when his barber came to dress him he invited his prisoner to undergo 
the same operation, which he did, and when the ribbon was taken from 
his hair it was full of powder—a circumstance which, with others that 
occurred, induced the belief that his prisoner was no ordinary personage. 
He further says that his prisoner requested permission to take the bed 
while his shirt and small-clothes could be washed, but that instead of 
doing so he was furnished with a shirt, which he accepted. 

André desired permission to walk in the yard before the door, which 
Lieutenant King granted, and the two walked and talked together. Dur- 
ing the conversation André gave a short account of himself from the time 
he was taken prisoner at St. Johns by Montgomery in 1775. He also 
made a pencil sketch of a ludicrous group representing himself and his 
escort under march, and on presenting it to Mr. Bronson he said: “ This 
will give you an idea of the style in which I had the honor to be con- 
ducted to my present abode.” So far.as we know, the sketch was not pre- 
served. About three o'clock in the afternoon André requested pen, ink, 
and paper, which were furnished him, and he then and there wrote the let- 
ter to General Washington, dated Salem, 24th of September, 1780, in which 
he disclosed his true character, and avowed himself to be the adjutant- 
general of the British army. 

The express sent by Colonel Jameson with the papers found on the 
person of André, failing to intercept General Washington on his return 
from Hartford, as he anticipated, returned to Salem and received the 
letter which André had written, and bore it to the Robinson house with 
the other papers, and delivered them to Colonel Hamilton September 25, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, and Hamilton carried them to Gene- 
ral Washington on his return from West Point, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the same day. 

Lieutenant Allen reached Robinson’s house about nine o’clock in the 
morning of that day, and delivered Jameson’s letter to Arnold, who was 
then at breakfast with Mrs. Arnold, Colonel Hamilton, and others. He 
opened the letter and read it at once. Preserving his presence of mind, he 
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said it was necessary he should:go at once to West Point, and desired the 
aids to inform General Washington on his arrival that he would return very 
soon. He then ordered his horse, and leaving the table hastily went to 
Mrs. Arnold’s room, and sending for her told her his situation, and that his 
life depended upon his flight without detection. In avery few minutes 
after Arnold left the table the servant of General Washington came to the 
door and informed Major Franks, one of Arnold’s aids, that his Excellency 
was nigh at hand, and Major Franks went immediately up-stairs and 
informed Arnold of the fact. Arnold came down in great confusion, 
mounted his horse, and directing Major Franks to inform his Excellency 
that he was going to West Point and would return in about an hour, he 
rode down what has since been called Arnold’s path, to Beverly dock, and 
escaped into his barge, carrying with him his saddle and pistols, and thence 
to the Vulture. General Washington reached the house in about half an 
hour after Arnold’s flight, and taking a hasty breakfast went to West Point. 
The delay of Lieutenant Allen in reaching the Robinson house has never 
been explained; but if he started in the forenoon of the 24th, after his 
return with André to Sands’ mills, he was twenty-four hours in traveling 
forty miles. 

At seven o'clock in the evening of the same day, September 25, at the 
Robinson house, General Washington wrote an order to Colonel Jameson 
(in whose charge he then supposed the prisoner to be), in these words: 


“ Robinson’s House, 25 Sept. 7 o'clock, P. M., 1780. Sir, I wish every precaution and 
attention to be paid, to prevent Major André from making his escape. He will without 
doubt make it if possible; and, in order that he may not have it in his power, you will 
send him under the care of such a party and so many officers, as to protect him from the 
least opportunity of doing it. That he may be less liable to be recaptured by the enemy, 
who will, no doubt, make every effort to regain him, he had better be conducted to this 
place dy some upper road rather than by the route of Crompond. I would not wish 
André to be treated with insult ; but he does not appear to stand upon the footing of a 
common prisoner of war ; and therefore he is not entitled to the usual indulgence which 
they receive, and is to be most closely and narrowly watched. General Arnold, before I 
arrived here, went off to-day to the enemy and is on board the Vulture sloop of war. 

I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
GEO, WASHINGTON.” 


This letter was dispatched by a courier, who reached Sheldon’s post at 
midnight of the same day. The night was dismal and dreary, and the rain 
fell in torrents. The message was immediately communicated to André, 
who was in bed, but he quickly arose and obeyed the summons. On 
taking leave of the officers he expressed a deep sense of his obligation to 
them for the courteous treatment he had received at their hands. 
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The escort, which is said to have been very strong, was led by Lieuten- 
ant King, and was joined on the way by Captain Hoogland, Major Tall- 
madge, and Captain Rogers. They proceeded on the road leading from 
Lower Salem over Long Pond mountain west of Lake Waccabuc down 
the northerly side of that mountain, past the place now occupied by 
Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., to the North Salem meeting-house, where they met 
a second express from General Washington with an order to the officer 
commanding the escort directing him to take a circuitous route to head- 
quarters, for fear of recapture. At that time the road from West Point 
over Gallows hill past the old Episcopal church to Crompond, and so on 
east to Danbury and Hartford, was known as the ower route ; and the route 
pursued by General Washington on his return from Hartford from the meet- 
ing with Count Rochambeau, by way of old Fishkill, was called the upper 
route. This second order received by Lieutenant King must have been 
construed literally, for he changed his course and proceeded by the way 
of the old Red mills in Putnam county. In so doing he naturally turned 
west at the corner by the North Salem church, went by the road leading 
past the present residence of Isaac H. Purdy, and from there to Croton 
Falls, and so on by the old road to Lake Mahopac and Red mills, where a 
halt was made at the house of Major James Cox, known in later times as 
the Johnson mansion, According to tradition, André was taken into that 
house, and on seeing an infant child in a cradle, who looked up to him and 
smiled, he said, ‘‘ Happy childhood; we know its peace but once. I wish I 
was as innocent as you.” The stay there was short, and the cavalcade 
proceeded on by way of the old road to Shrub Oak Plains over Gray’s 
hills by the old church to the house now occupied by Gardner P. Holl- 
man, near the late residence of General Pierre van Cortland, which build- 
ing is standing yet. This place was reached in the morning, and another 
halt was made there for a short time. Resuming the march they passed 
over Gallows hill to Continental village, then on the road to what was for- 
merly known as Lancaster’s corner, thence over the hill by the old Gay 
place, then down Iron Rock hill to the gate near the old Nelson place, 
then known as Mandeville’s. There they turned in at the old gate and 
passed down the lane leading to the Robinson house, which was then a 
private road called Beverly lane. The precise time of their arrival has 
not been stated, but it was probably well on in the forenoon. The dis- 
tance they had traveled from Lower Salem after midnight was at least 
thirty miles, and from Van Cortland corner about ten miles. 

André remained at the Robinson house during the remainder of the 
26th, and in the evening of that day he was taken back over Beverly lane 
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to Nelson’s Point, now Garrison’s, to the old dock on the place now known 
as the Cromwell property, south of the present ferry dock. There he was 
placed in a boat and rowed across the river to West Point, where he was 
confined until the morning of the 28th. 

Joshua Hett Smith had in the meantime been arrested at Fishkill vil- 
lage and marched to Robinson’s house, and from there had been taken to 
West Point, and was at the landing with André on the morning of the 
28th, and both were to be taken down the river at the same time. Smith 
was about to address André and take his hand, when Major Tallmadge 
forbade all communication between them. Thereupon two barges were 
rowed to the landing-place, and Smith was placed in one and André in the 
other with Tallmadge, André being placed on the after seat by the side of 
Tallmadge. As they proceeded down the river André conversed with 
freedom respecting the contemplated capture of West Point, and pointed 
out the spot where he was to have landed at the head of a select corps. 
His animation was admired by his companion, and the delight of Tall- 
madge reached its climax when André informed him that military glory 
and the approbation of his sovereign were the only rewards he expected. 

On reaching the landing at King’s Ferry on the west side of the river 
above Stony Point, they found a large troop of cavalry which had been 
sent from the main army at Tappan for an escort to the headquarters at 
that place. Smith was placed in the van and André in the rear. At his 
own request Smith was permitted to deviate from the course pursued with 
André, and to visit his own house. He afterward returned and joined 
the cavalcade while it was on the road. After leaving King’s Ferry 
André became inquisitive respecting the view which might be taken of his 
case, and upon being informed that it presented a parallel to that of 
Nathan Hale, he became very much depressed. 

The detachment with André proceeded along the road so frequently 
traversed by the Continental forces in their marches and countermarches 
through Rockland county, and across the Hudson river at King’s Ferry. 
The same road was pursued by the allied armies of France and America on 
their march to the capture of Cornwallis in 1781. That road passes under 
the foot of the mountain, and they pursued it, crossing the road from 
Grassy Point near what is now the Stony Point post-office, and passing near 
Smith’s house to the next corner they took the right-hand road through 
or near what is now known as Garnerville. Then, taking a southwesterly 
course around the westerly side of the mountain, they continued nearly in 
a straight southerly course to a place called the Clove, now Hempstead, to 
the house of John Coe, a distance of about ten miles from the river. At 
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Coe’s house a halt was made for dinner, and Major Tallmadge, who was in 
command of the escort, posted vedettes and sentinels around the house to 
secure the party against surprise. This house is still standing opposite 
the English church in Hempstead, in the town of Ramapo. During the 
halt at Coe’s house André, looking over his dress, remarked that he was 
positively ashamed to go to headquarters in such a plight. Thereupon 
Major Tallmadge directed his servant to procure his dragoon cloak, which 
he presented to André. It was refused for some time, but finally, upon 
the insistence of Tallmadge, he put it on and rode in it to Tappan. 

After dinner the march was resumed, following the road leading nearly 
east directly to New City. Turning to the right, they passed over the 
road leading south to the highway near the corner of the road where the 
present railroad crosses the same; then, wheeling to the left, they went 
nearly east, crossing a small stream, one of the branches of the Hackensack 
river. Continuing on to the four corners, they turned to the right and 
passed through Clarksville. Pursuing the road south from Clarksville to 
the point where it is crossed by the railroad, they crossed the Hackensack 
river and continued on the road now crossed by the railroad near the 
bridge ; then continuing southerly again over a point now crossed by the 
railroad, then over a small stream of water easterly of what is now Blau- 
veltville, they continued southerly on a direct road leading to Tappan, 
their place of destination, which they reached about dark. 

Major André was immediately placed in the house of a Mr. Mabie, 
where he was well treated but strongly guarded. Smith was placed in the 
old church, where he was confined for the night. 

This Mabie house in which André was confined is still standing, and is 
known as the ’76 Tavern. André remained there until the next day, the 
29th of September, when he was taken before the board of general 
officers convened by General Washington, in the same dress in which he 
was captured, and which he wore until the day of his execution. 

General Washington left the Robinson house for Tappan on the 28th of 
September, the same day on which André and Smith were conducted 
there. The next day, September 29, he ordered the board of general 
officers, which he convened for that purpose, to report “a precise state” 
of André’s case, the light in which he ought to be considered, and the 
punishment that ought to be inflicted. 

The board of officers met in the old church, and André appeared 
before them. Previous to the commencement of the examination, André 
was warned of his peril, and informed that various interrogations would 
be propounded to him, which the board desired him to answer or not, at 
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his pleasure; and General Greene, the president, desired him to weigh 
well what he said. André then confessed the authorship of the letter to 
Washington of September 24, from Lower Salem, and made in addition 
a full statement of all the facts connected with his visit to Arnold and 
his capture at Tarrytown. He stated, further, that he did not suppose he 
came on shore under the sanction of a flag, and that he wore at that time 
his uniform and considered himself to be acting as a British officer. 

The board reported on the same day that Major André ought to be 
considered as a spy, and ought to suffer death agreeably to the law and 
usage of nations. General Washington received and approved the report 
on the 30th, and ordered the execution to take place on the next day, 
October 1, at five o’clock. The sentence was not executed on that date, 
in consequence of some negotiations of Sir Henry Clinton. It was post- 
poned until the second day of October at twelve o’clock, when André was 
executed according to the original order. 

Colonel Hamilton, who became interested in André, visited him imme- 
diately after the decision of the board, and André said at once he foresaw 
his fate, but that his tranquillity was disturbed by the reflection that Sir 
Henry Clinton might reproach himself by the supposition that he (André) 
had conceived himself bound by his instructions to incur the hazard he 
had run, and he requested permission to assure him that he had acted under 
no such impression. That liberty was accorded, and the letter was written 
and sent the same day to Sir Henry Clinton, dated September 29. It was 
forwarded together with a letter from General Washington and a copy of 
the proceedings of the board of officers. 

On the morning of October 1 André drew a pen-and-ink sketch of him- 
self without the aid of a mirror. This sketch is still extant. In the even- 
ing he sketched from memory the view of the Hudson river that had 
presented itself to him from the window of Smith’s house, with a repre- 
sentation of the Vulture as she rode at anchor in Haverstraw bay. This 
has also been preserved. He also wrote many farewell letters during the 
day, and among others the letter to General Washington requesting that 
the death of a soldier might be accorded him; but the request being inad- 
missible, no answer was returned. 

On the morning of the 2d of October, André received his breakfast 
from the table of Washington as usual, after which he proceeded with 
composure to prepare for death. He made his toilet with scrupulous care, 
arraying himself in the rich uniform of a British staff officer, with the 
exception of the arms. This uniform had been brought to him on the 
morning of September 30, by his servant Peter Laune. His toilet 
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being completed, he turned to the guard officers and informed them that 
he was ready to wait on them at any moment. His face was pale, but his 
features were tranquil. His servant having entered the room in tears, 
André desired him to withdraw until he could show himself more manly. 
The fatal hour having arrived, a large detachment of troops passed in 
front of the house in which he was confined. Two American officers had 
attended him night and day during his confinement, while sentinels were 
stationed around the house. 

André came out of the house and marched to the place of execution 
between two American officers, one of whom was Captain Hughes. He 
stepped briskly down the steps and immediately fell into the centre of 
the guard, the place he was to occupy. The order was then given to 
march forward, at which all started off to the music of the drum and fife. 
André said to his attendants, “I am very much surprised to find your 
troops under such good discipline, and your music is excellent.” 

The guard marched a short distance, then wheeled to the left and 
turned a corner of the road, then marched a short distance and wheeled 
again to the left in order to pass through a fence. Here a field was 
entered, and the march was continued forward again for a short distance, 
when the guard was wheeled to the right and halted on a level spot of 
ground. A short distance in front of them rose a moderate hill, on which 
the gallows had been erected and the grave dug the day before. The 
gallows was very high, made by setting up two posts with crotches in the 
top, with a cross-pole laid in the crotches. 

At the last halt the gallows came in full view of André for the first time. 
At sight of it he started backwards and paused. ‘‘ Why this emotion, 
sir?” said one of the officers by his side. André then turned to Tallmadge, 
who was near, and inquired anxiously if he was not to be shot. Being 
told that he was not he said, ‘“ How hard is my fate! But it will soon 
be over. I am reconciled to my death, but I detest the mode.” He had 
bowed with politeness to many persons on the march whom he knew, and 
shook hands with Major Tallmadge. His servant, who had followed him, 
now burst forth in loud lamentations, and André turned aside and con- 
versed with him privately for a short time. The guard then marched to 
the top of the hill and halted, and the hangman drew the wagon under 
the gallows. Here the prisoner betrayed much trepidation, and placed 
his foot on a stone and rolled it to and fro, and choked with emotion. 
When the wagon was in place, André was requested to mount it. He 
advanced to the hind part of the vehicle, and, putting his hands upon it, 
made a motion to spring, but faltered. Then he put his right knee on 
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first and raised himself up on the wagon, then on his coffin, which was 
painted black. He then took off his hat and laid it down, and, placing his 
hands upon his hips, walked back and forth as far as the length of his 
coffin would permit, casting his eyes at the gallows and looking around on 
the whole scene by which he was surrounded. 

The commanding officer then said to him, “ Major André, if you have 
anything to say, you can speak, for you have but a short time to live.” To 
that André made answer, “I have nothing more to say, gentlemen, than 
this: you bear me witness that I met my fate as a brave man.”” The exe- 
cutioner then ascended the wagon with the rope, and as he was about to 
open the noose, André took the halter with his right hand and adjusted it 
around his neck, drawing the knot close to the right side. Then he tied a 
white handkerchief over his eyes, and the executioner, having secured the 
end of the halter to the top of the gallows, descended from the wagon. 
The officer in command in a somewhat loud tone then directed his arms 
to be tied, when André pulled down the bandage from his eyes and drew 
from his pocket a second handkerchief and gave it to the executioner, 
and then replaced the handkerchief over his eyes. Then his arms were 
tied behind his back just above his elbows. The officer then gave the 
signal, by the falling of his sword, for the wagon to be drawn off. It 
started suddenly, and the length of the rope, and the sudden jerk from 
the coffin lid on which he was standing, gave André a tremendous spring ; 
but the body soon ceased to move, and before he had been suspended a 
half minute a soldier was ordered to bear down on his shoulders to save 
his agony. This was done and all was still. Death to him was sudden, as 
he said it would be, “a momentary pang.” He made no struggle, and his 
death appeared to be immediate. He seemed to have been suspended 
less than the usual time, when two soldiers were ordered to bear him up. 
Then the commanding officer cut the rope, and the soldiers bore him to 
the coffin. His uniform was removed and delivered to his servant to be 
taken to New York, and his body was placed in the coffin and buried. 

Such were the movements and such the treatment of Major André 
from the morning of September 20, 1780, to the second day of October at 
twelve o'clock. 

A few words respecting the justice of the execution of André may 
not be out of place. Spies are those who introduce themselves to the 
enemy to discover the condition of affairs, penetrate his designs and com- 
municate them to their employers. Such is the well-sustained definition 
of a spy given by an eminent writer upon the law of nations, and it seems 
plainly to comprehend the case of Major André within its scope and 
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terms. Nay, more, he landed secretly and disguised himself by chang- 
ing his dress. He assumed a false name and was returning from the 
American lines, which he had entered clandestinely, after having discov- 
ered and ascertained the condition and situation of the enemy. He also 
bore upon his person important information for his employer. 

Efforts have frequently been made to justify the entrance of André 
into the American lines, by the argument that he came by the invitation 
of Arnold and to establish his right to a safe passage out by the pass from 
the same officer; but all such endeavors have proved futile and abortive. 
André was not only a spy, but he was guilty of subornation of treason. 
He came to the American lines to corrupt an officer, and he knew full 
well that a treacherous betrayal of trust of that officer was beyond the 
scope of his authority. He came for purposes entirely foreign to the 
legitimate objects of a flag even if one was intended. He came under an 
assumed name for an infamous purpose, and not as an open envoy from 
one belligerent to another bound to good conduct. Flags are signals of 
peace to create mutual confidence and cannot be used to perpetrate a fraud. 
Neither was the pass of Arnold of more efficacy. It was a sham upon 
its face, intended as a means of deception. In fact, it was an overt act of 
treason, because it was issued to anenemy. Besides all this André was an 
accomplice with Arnold and knew that the pass was collusive and intended 
to facilitate the execution of his treasonable designs. André sustained the 
character of an impostor, and it would be absurd to assume the obligation 
of General Washington to give validity and effect to the pass of Arnold, 
for if that were valid and effective, his bargain with Sir Henry Clinton 
made through André was equally so, and if General Washington was under 
obligations to respect the pass and allow André to go in safety, he was 
under equal obligations to surrender West Point to Sir Henry Clinton, 
because Arnold had agreed so to do. 

These considerations seem sufficient to place André in the light of a 
spy and justify the report of the board of officers, and its approval by 


General Washington. 





MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


The admirable portrait of Mrs. Hayes published in this magazine for 
May, 1887, will now be regarded with tenderly awakened interest. No lady 
who has presided over the Presidential mansion at the capital of the nation 
is destined, through her own merits, to hold a higher and more secure 
place in American history than the late wife of Ex-President Hayes. Her 
influence and her personality are firmly impressed upon the national 
memory. Her strong, sweet, expressive face looks down upon us from 
the picture, which reveals her whole figure seated in a high-backed recep- 
tion chair in that easy, graceful. attitude so well remembered. Her glossy 
black hair, smoothly parted on her forehead, is drawn back and fastened 
in a Grecian coil, and her lustrous black eyes are eloquent with vivacity, 
generosity, and kindly sympathy. Mrs. Hayes was not only heroic in her 
convictions of duty but a lady of refined culture, spirit, and intelligence, 
possessing a charm and a magnetism that endeared her to all with whom 
she was brought into association. It was through the beauty and the 
symmetry as well as the force of her character that she was able to achieve 
the famous victory which attracted such wide attention at the time, and 
made her the object of the warmest praise and the most energetic abuse 
during the entire four years of her husband’s administration. She came 
to the White House when the temperance crusade, of which she had been 
an ardent advocate, was at its zenith, She came pledged against the 
indorsement in any way of the wine-drinking practice. She was at once 
confronted with the practical question of the use of wine at state dinners, 
which was a different matter from its use or otherwise at the President’s 
private table, and she decided this problem in the face of the most 
embarrassing opposition through her own acute sense of right and wrong. 
Her courage was sincerely respected, and she won great popularity even 
among those who had no sympathy with her extreme views. The sneers 
about the dismal state dinners that must necessarily result from the fanati- 
cism of Mrs. Hayes were never echoed by those who actually dined. On 
the other hand, the most lavish compliments were bestowed by leading 
statesmen of both political parties and by distinguished foreigners upon 
the elegance of the White House dinners during her residence under its 
roof. She had quickly demonstrated that a capable woman as hostess 
is more successful than wine in producing brilliant dinner effects. All 
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Washington acknowledged her power and her graceful method of exercis- 
ing it. Her example was noble in its intent, and its influence will never 
cease. Mrs, Cleveland’s position later on, in declining at all times to take 
wine at her own table, was made much easier by the sincerity and firmness 
of her interesting predecessor. 

Mrs. Hayes possessed a keen sense of humor and was greatly enter- 
tained by the newspaper descriptions of her dress while presiding at the 
White House. Every detail of her costume on all occasions was in the 
best of taste, as no one could deny ; but her first appearance was in a high- 
necked black silk dress, and this fact was published with comments to the 
ends of the earth. No notice was taken of its handsome newness, and the 
writers did not seem to observe that it was trimmed exquisitely in colors. 
The public who did not see Mrs. Hayes became so misled into the notion 
of her excessive plainness, that when it chanced to be recorded in the 
newspapers that she had worn some dress other than black, there was a 
wail of disapproval from every quarter of the country—among a certain 
class. One good Methodist sister wrote her on one occasion, from Wis- 
consin, that she was “ dreadfully grieved to hear that the President’s wife 
was being so carried away by the wickedness and vanities of the world as 
to wear a white gown all trimmed with furbelows’’! Mrs. Hayes’ merry 
laughter when she read this epistle, will never be forgotten by those who 
were present. The dress referred to was a creamy white silk garnished 
with flowers, in which Mrs. Hayes presided when the Grand Duke Alexis 
of Russia was entertained at a state dinner at the Executive mansion. 

Mrs. Hayes was born August 30, 1831, and died June 25, 1889. She 
was the youngest child and only daughter of Dr. James Webb and Maria 
Cook. Her grandfather, Judge Isaac Cook, was originally from Connecti- 
cut, but removed to Chillicothe, Ohio, and was for fifty years one of the 
foremost men of his time, holding high judicial and other positions. Her 
father, Dr. Isaac Webb, a physician of high standing in Chillicothe, served 
in the war of 1812. She was carefully educated ; for some years was at the 
University in Delaware, and afterward graduated in Cincinnati. In 1852 
she became the wife of Mr. Hayes, then a thrifty young lawyer in Cin- 
cinnati. Her marriage was of almost ideal happiness, and it would be 
impossible to overstate the devotion of Mrs. Hayes to her home, her hus- 
band, and her children. During the twenty years of her husband’s public 
life, as general in the army, member of congress, governor of Ohio, and 
President of the United States, Mrs. Hayes was always the same even- 
tempered, high-minded, well-poised Christian woman, equal to’ every emer- 
gency, and always happiest when contributing to the happiness of others. 
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MINOR TOPICS 
LIFE AND ITS ACTIVITIES 
THE BEARING OF THE PAST ON THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


The eloquent and stirring address of President Merrill E. Gates of Rutgers 
college to the graduating class of 1889 is so fruitful in thought and rich in prac- 
tical suggestion—almost every passage furnishing the text for a sermon-—that we 
cannot forbear giving it to our larger audience. He said in part : 

“Young men are the future personified and embodied. We sometimes speak 
of delight in the present as characteristic of youth. But young manhood, when 
mind and soul are once awakened, lives not in the present. ‘ It is of the nature of 
animals rather than of men to give themselves up to the present. Animals are the 
present personified,’ says Schopenhauer. Young men who have made choice of a 
liberal course of study have, by that choice, given evidence that they are awake to 
future values. I see among you here, young gentlemen, more than one or two who 
on entering college relinquished honorable work—positions where you were already 
receiving the pay of men for men’s wotk—that by college and its studies you 
might develop and train for future usefulness the powers God has given you. 
In the future, you have felt, lay your*rewards. Zo the future, your eyes have 
constantly turned. However we may have striven to emphasize for you the value 
of the present as it came to you, day by day, with that persistent elusiveness which 
is characteristic of youth you have slipped on into the more attractive life of the 
future. And even now, while I speak to you, it is your own future that interests 
you. 

My friends, it is your future that interests ws, too. College life is in itself 
good. It is a period of life to be lived earnestly, faithfully, and honorably for its 
own sake. It has great value in itself, and it constitutes no small portion of the 
years of life which the actuary’s tables tell us may be hoped for by any one of 
you. Yet, when all is said, college life is of value chiefly for its immense leverage 
upon the future. If no work as mature men lay before you in life, if twenty-two 
or twenty-three, your average age, were the allotted period assigned to the life of 
‘men, perhaps we should not have advised you to spend your last four years as you 
have spent them. For pleasant as are the friendships and the work of college 
years, these years are planned to be the introduction to a future essentially differ- 
ent in its modes of work, in its immediate motives and its daily incentives. Of 
this your own hearts forewarn you, for the future has been constantly before your 
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thoughts in these last months. You have lived in the future. ‘The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts,’ and much of the work of education consists in lift- 
ing the eyes of boys from their immediate surroundings, in imparting steadiness to 
that impulsive ‘ boy’s will’ that is ‘ the wind’s will,’ and in teaching young men the 
true relations of the present and the future. 

But have we taught you, have you learned that supreme lesson, the relation of 
the present and the future? Do you believe in your heart that there can be 
no wise use of the present, no true enjoyment of the present, that is not lighted 
up by its bearing upon the future? As certainly as your present has been influ- 
enced by your past, just so certainly your present is of value chiefly for your future. 
All turns upon your understanding the value of that eternal, ever-present zow, in 
which you must always live. For you will never know any future, no one of us is 
ever to know or to use an hour of the future, save as it comes to us, moment by 
moment, as the present—as that omnipresent, mysteriously potent zow, in which, 
moment by moment, we shape our life ; that ow which must hold for us, moment 
by moment, all we think and know and do and hope; that zow which rules us 
while we ignore it. 

You have spoken to one another and to this audience, in your orations, of enter- 
ing now upon a life of action, as distinguished from a life of study and of thought. 
But in proportion as an educated man enters upon his heritage, the greater part of 
his life-activity lies in thought and words. These are his actions—these are his 
life. By thought he directs his own action ; by thoughtful, earnest words he sways 
and influences the thoughts and actions of others. Save where his own hands 
lift the material burden, or in the arts shape the matter that expresses thought and 
feeling, it is by clear thinking and truthful strong speaking that the educated man 
does his life-work. And recognizing this fact you see clearly that the last four 
years of your life have been full of action—of action which, by the thought and 
feeling which prompted it, has already done much to mold your character and 
shape your future life. 

We do not recognize any break in your life on this Commencement Day. We 
have not been accustomed to see men who have been successful and earnest in 
college fail in the years that followed the college course. Nor have we seen men 
whose college years have been marred by unfaithfulness and sloth leap suddenly 
to positions of trust and usefulness upon leaving college. Conditions of success 
are the same in college and in later life. Because you have shown yourselves 
faithful, honorable, trustworthy, open to ideas, and assiduous in effort in your 
college years, we believe that you will succeed in ‘later life. 

But hereafter you will, to a certain extent, make your own daily routine of 
duty. You will in some respects follow more freely your own choices (though you 
will find, my young friends, that the higher school of life is not organized upon 
that prettily optimistic theory which rewards a man for choosing ‘soft elective 
courses’). You will be impelled by your own desires and emotions, with less of 
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guidance from without. Less of stimulus will be purposely applied to you by 
thoughtful men who love you and study your welfare. 

It seems to you now, in the prospect, that the first year’s work you do, in what 
you call the business of life, will be of vastly greater moment than has been the 
work of preparation. But if you look back, from fifty, upon these college years, 
with their hours of leisure and their potentiality for noble effort, with their steadily 
broadening horizon and the ever-quickening sense of aspiration they have brought 
to you, as the kindly voices of the great men who have gone before you in other 
generations have called down to you from the heights above—you will hardly dare 
to reckon any years of your life as more important than those which lie just behind 
you now. 

College life has involved action. Character has been forming. Will has been 
growing dominant in intelligent self-direction. Moral responsibility you have felt 
and acknowledged with increasing emphasis. All these tendencies we have striven 
to intensify. And still you have felt, and we admit, that in the four years’ work in 
college, such is the emphasis given to the intellectual life, that theories have had a 
more prominent place than have deeds. And with Carlyle you feel that ‘the end 
of man is an action and not a thought, though it were the noblest.’ It is emotion 
stimulating a volition, an act of self-control that issues in the manly deed done—it 
is this that shapes character while it molds the life of the world. 

It is wé// that is the essential man. ‘What is properly substantial in us is the 
will.’ Society is incorporated will, the steadily inter-acting volitions of many men 
moving it forward along its appointed course. The sum of your volitions it is that 
makes the personal identity of each man of you. And as added years of study 
have given you clearer convictions of what should be brought to pass in the world, 
you have felt the growing on-thrust from within, impelling you to have your share 
in the work of noble achievement, to do what one man may do toward bearing 
the world’s burdens, and lifting your fellow-men to a higher vantage-ground of life. 

After the mock engagements of the joust and the tourney, there was a thrill of 
eager delight in the heart of the young knight as he laid his lance in rest and 
spurred his steed against a real foe in the first engagement that meant life or death 
for the contestant, success or failure for his cause. And so, as the senior year has 
drawn to its close, as we have discussed together high themes that bear upon the 
conduct of life, I have seen from the earnest eye and the changing expression of 
one and another of you that the trumpet-call has stirred your soul, that you have 
seen a standard, white, spotless, lifted far above the devices that lure men to selfish 
gain. And I have learned to cherish the hope (highest and richest reward for the 
teacher of young men) that there has fallen on many of you that highest gift, the 
intense passion to be useful in life, to be helpers of your fellow-men, to be among 
those who see and love the truth and put it in practice, and bear others’ burdens 
while they faithfully do their own work. This passion for service it is which is the 
sword-blow of Christian knighthood, forever setting apart him who receives it to 
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noble, unselfish service for the sake of One whom he loves, One who loves him 
with an unchanging love. 

That through many years of patient, cheerful, steadfast effort, the high hope and 
the lofty purpose of this crowning hour of your college course may never fail you, 
we ask God to grant you his grace, and deep draughts from that unfailing fountain 
of his love, which alone can strengthen you for such long and high endeavor.” 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF KEOKUK 
CHIEF OF THE SACS AND FOXES, 1832-1845 


At the close of the Black Hawk war, General Scott, in treaty with the Sacs 
and Foxes and with the assent of the tribe, appointed Keokuk chief, presenting 
him with the silver medallion of President James Monroe. This was the brave 
red man’s reward for keeping two-thirds of the warriors neutral during the war, 
and because of his intelligence, tact, sound sense, integrity, and gifts of oratory. 
His predecessor, Black Hawk, with his two sons and principal advisers, were 
carried to St. Louis in chains, thence to Fortress Monroe, and Keokuk ruled in his 
stead and became even more famous as a warrior. In 1833 Black Hawk and his 
party were released from captivity and returned to Iowa; but Black Hawk was 
dethroned with much ceremony, and Keokuk, by authority of the President, was 
installed as principal chief of the nation. Keokuk was of medium height and 
somewhat stout, but graceful and commanding. His manners were dignified, and 
his elocution vigorous and animated. His flow of language in speaking was rapid, 
clear, and distinct, and there was an element of remarkable power in his well- 
modulated voice. He was a splendid horseman, owning the finest horse in the 
country, and was excessively vain of his appearance when mounted ; he excelled 
also in dancing. 

The wit and humor of this forest chieftain have often been quoted. On one 
occasion, in 1838, he was invited by the Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, to attend 
a council at his palace. Keokuk accepted, and with a mounted escort of Indians 
appeared at Nauvoo. Smith made an address to the assemblage, referring to the 
children of Israel and the lost tribes, trying to convince Keokuk that the Indians 
were the lost tribes—that this had been revealed to him-—and that they must come 
into his fold. Keokuk replied with characteristic cleverness: “If my brother is 
ordered by the Great Spirit to collect our lost tribes together and lead them into a 
land flowing with milk and honey, it is his duty to do so. But I wish to ask about 
some particulars that my brother has omitted, which are of great importance to my 
people. ‘The red men are not much used to milk. They prefer streams of water. 
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and in the country where they live there is a good supply of honey. The points 
we wish to inquire about are whether the new government will pay large annuities 
and whether there will be plenty of whisky.” The conference, it is said, came to 
an abrupt termination. 

Keokuk was one of the shrewdest of commanders in the management of his 
tribe. On one occasion the savages were flourishing war-paint and demanding 
that he lead them on a raid against the whites. He was silent until the right 
moment came ; then, rising in council, he said: “I am*your chief; it is my duty 
to lead you if you are determined to go to war. But the United States is a great 
power, and unless we conquer that great nation we must perish. I will lead you 
instantly against the whites on one condition—that is, that we shall first put all our 
women and children to death, and then resolve, that having crossed the Mississippi, 
we shall never return, but perish among the graves of our fathers rather than yield 
to the white man.” It is needless to add that the argument was forcible and the 
foray was abandoned. 

Another occasion when the wonderful ingenuity of Keokuk was displayed was 
in his mourning for President Harrison in 1841. John Chambers of Kentucky 
had been appointed governor of Iowa to succeed Governor Lucas, and by virtue of 
his Office: he was superintendent of Indian affairs for the territory. Keokuk had 
a rival among his leading chiefs, named Hard Fish, who with his band hurried to 
meet the governor and secure his favor. Chambers declined seeing him, but 
promised to visit the tribe in a few days. When the governor at length arrived at 
the agency at Des Moines, both parties were on the alert. Hard Fish came first, 
showily dressed, his warriors shouting and yelling, making it a festive day, and 
was received by the governor with much ceremony. Keokuk decked his tribe in 
mourning, and to the sound of the funeral drum called on the governor. Hard 
Fish was amazed, for he knew of no death in the tribe. Keokuk, with great 
solemnity, apologized for his delay in coming to the governor, and paying a touch- 
ing tribute to President Harrison said: “We had to keep our father waiting 
while we performed that part of our mourning we must always attend to before 
we leave our lodges with our dead.’’ Governor Chambers’s heart was won, and 
Hard Fish retired severely disappointed. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED WASHINGTON LETTER 


[This letter from General George Washington was given, with a relic from his saddle, to Miss C. 
M. Webster while she was teaching in Marietta, Ohio, in the year 1835, by Mrs. Lewis, a near rela- 
tion of General Washington. Miss Webster afterward married Rev. J. R. Barnes, author of 
the poem entitled ‘t A Relic of Washington’s Saddle,” published in the July issue of this magazine, 
who now presents an exact copy of the letter for publication. — EpiTor. } 


WESTERN LAND IN 1770 
Mount VERNON 
Jan. 31 1770 
Dr CHARLES 

If you saw my brother John in Stafford when you were down there at 
Christmas, if you had any conversation with my Br Sam’l on the subject I men- 
tioned to you; and if any time was proposed for your meeting at this place I 
should be glad to know it, & beg you will write me a line by the first Post after 
this gets to hand, informing me of it accordingly ; as I want to prepare for my 
journey, but am desirous before hand of knowing whether I am to go alone, or in 
company, as it will make some difference in my preparations. 

As I expect it will shortly be known whether the Officers & Soldiers under 
the King’s Proclamation have any chance to come in for lands West of the Alli- 
gany Mountains, I should be glad to know if any of them which may fall in 
yr way would sell their rights; & upon what terms; tho I have little expectation 
that any of them would sell upon such terms as I would buy, or any person could 
afford to buy, unless they warranted the lands; For if the number of Grants 
(which are of older date to the Kings Proclamation) should take place as there 
is too much reason to apprehend, if they do not by clashing with each other 
destroy themselves ; I would hardly give an Officer a button for his Right ; for 
besides a large Tract of Country reserved for the Indian ‘T'raders from Fort Pitt 
near 150 miles down the Ohio & up to the Laurell Hills there appeared by a list 
laid before the House of Burgesses by order of the Govt to be between 6 & 7000- 
ooo of acres actually granted and petitioned for—& most of the grants made in 
such general & indeterminate terms, that if confirmed no man can lay off a foot 
of land & be sure of keeping it till they are served. Upon my showing Mr 
Thurston (who was formerly a Lieutnt & thereby entitled to 2000 acres of Land) 
a copy of the grants & procedings of the House of Burgesses thereupon he 
immediately sold his right (tho otherwise very fond of it) to Lund Washington 
for Ten Pounds. Now could I purchase 12 or 15,000 acres on the same terms I 
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would do it considering of it as a Lottery only; & my reasons for doing so are these. 
Such a quantity of Land as this added to what I may expect in my own Right, 
would form a Tract of so great dignity as to render it worth my while to send out 
a person for the discovery of land, clear if possible of these numerous grants, & to 
be at some expense & trouble in seating & saving it: for without this the land 
would be forfeited, which I believe will be the case with half the Officers of this 
Colony if they should actually obtain the Land—& again it would be worth my 
while thus situated to buy of some who might under their Grants think I clashed 
with them. Upon the whole, as you are situated in a good place for seeing many 
of the Officers at different times I should be glad if you would (in a joking way 
rather than in earnest, at first) see what value they seem to set on their Lands; & if 
you can buy any of the Rights of those who continued in the Service till after the 
Cherokee Expedition, at the rate of about five, or six, or seven pounds a thousand 
acres I shall be oblidged to you & will pay the money on demand—I am of opinion 
that Chew & some of thos who may be in want of a little ready money would 
gladly sell nor is to be much wondered at if they should, for if those large grants 
which I have already mentioned should take place the purchaser will have sunk so 
much money to very little purpose ; nor is the Officer’s Rights under the Procla- 
mation of any consequence to those who either does not resolv to go after the 
Land himself or employ others to do it for him, the first I do not suppose any are 
inclined to, the last is hardly worth the expense for small tracts; and the Officer 
is as much obliged to find the Land as any other individual ; nor is his Title, if he 
be not entitled to some degree of preference, a jot better than any other man’s who 
will go in pursuit of lands for himself, except that he is to enjoy it ro years free 
of Quit rents.—If you should make any purchases let it be done in your own name 
for reasons I shall give you when we meet.—Take bonds in large penalties to con- 
vey all their Rights under the King’s Proclamation to you, & they should be obliged 
to suffér their names to be made use of to obtain the Land, as the King’s Procla- 
mation requires a Personal application to the Govn’r & Council in order to entitle 
them to the Respective quantities granted. In looking over the list of grants that 
were laid before the Hse of Burgesses I perceived one for 10,000 acres to a certain 
Ambrose Powell (who I believe lives in Cullpeper County) lying above the Mouth 
of the great Kanaway.—His is comprehended within a grant of 200,000 acres, it 
is also fixed at a place where two or three other Grants are laid & I believe some 
of them are older ; but as it lyes in the way of a scheme I have in view ; & would 
in some smaller degree promote my plan if I had it, I should be obliged to you if 
you would enquire in a round about way who this Powell is & where he lives, & 
tell me who you think the most likely person for me to employ to purchase his 
right to the grant—You need not let your reasons for enquiring after Powell be 
known, till you have given me what information you can concerning him, least it 
may give him or others cause to imagine that his grant is more valuable than it 
really is ; In fact I do not think that it is intrinsically worth a groat (tho I would 
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give a little, or 10 pounds for it, if I could not get it for less) inasmuch as it is 
totally swallowed up in other Grants ; but several of this sort may in some measure 
give me a prior claim to have my share of 200,000 acres above the mouth of the 
Gr Kanaway where I am told the land is very fine, it is for this reason that I would 
give a little for Powell’s—In the whole of your transactions either with the Officers, 
or on this other matter, do not let it be known that I have any concern therein.— 
I have enclosed you a copy of the Bond I drew from Thurston to Lund Washing- 
ton, which will serve you for a Precedent in case you should make any purchases. 
—lI have put your name in the place of Lund Washington’s as I would have the title 
given to you & not to me, till matters are riper than they appear to be at present. 
—I shall take care to furnish you with money as you may find occasion to compleat 
the quantity I have mentioned. Show no part of this letter, so that you can be 
drawn into no trouble or difficulty in this affair—In the meantime I should be 
glad if you would write me fully by the first post after this gets to hand. 


I am yr most affect Brother Ges Wareiieves. 


P. S. Enclosed you will receive 30 p. to pay the within Acct. of James Brown 
—tho I think it is a most enormous charge as I would be glad you would tell him. 





LETTER FROM PIERRE VAN CORTLANDT 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 1777-1795 
Addressed to his son General Philip Van Cortlandt 
[rom the Van Cortlandt papers, contributed by Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt] 
Son Philip Peekskill, July 17, 1766 
Received yours of the 3° July. We are all well. The two Frigates and 3 
Tenders laying between the store house and Haversham, are, we expect, waiting for 
a fair wind to go by the forts in the Highlands. We keep a strong guard from 
Croton to Peekskill. The Tenders have fired at several times on our people, we 
have received no damages. The brigades of Ten Broeck & Tellers are here. 
We now have about 1000 men. The forts are full of men, many sent home. I 
have moved most of our effects to the mill and Peekskill, all hurry here. Just in 
harvest a barge with the enemy attempted to land at Gardeniers, Collabugh, were 
beaten off. This manor abounds with Tories. A Resolution of Congress passed 
making it Treason for any that shall be convicted to conspire against the States. 
Independence was proclaimed a few days ago. I pray the Lord to be with us all, 


from 
your Loving father 


Pierre Van Cortlandt 
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MARIA MITCHELL—The famous astron- 
omer, Maria Mitchell, who died in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, on the 28th of 
June, was the daughter of a bank cash- 
ier in Nantucket. She was born August 
1, 1818. Her father was interested in 
astronomy and built an observatory on 
the bank building, where Maria at the 
age of eleven years assisted him in mak- 
ing observations. As she grew older 
she was known as a clever scholar, and 
finally taught school in Nantucket, and 
at eighteen became librarian at the 
Atheneum and filled the place for 
twenty years. During this period she 


spent all her spare time in the study of 
tle skies, and soon surpassed her father 
both in knowledge of and in devotion to 
their mysteries. 


She discovered eight 
comets, for one of which she received a 
gold medal from the king of Denmark. 
In 1858 she visited Europe and the 
principal observatories of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Continent. In England 
she was the guest of Sir John Herschel 
and of Sir George B. Airy, then astrono- 
mer royal at Greenwich. She was the 
guest of Le Verrier in Paris, and of 
Humboldt in Berlin, and all the first 
astronomers and scientists paid her high 
honor and attention. On her return a 
number of the women of America gave 
her a large telescope. She was long 
professor of astronomy at Vassar college. 
Physically as well as intellectually she 
was of a strong, rugged nature—tall, well- 
formed, and muscular. When J. Wells 
Champney painted her portrait some 
years ago she insisted on literal fidelity 
to her appearance. ‘“ You cannot make 


a beauty out of me,” she said. She 
dressed with Quaker sobriety. She at- 
tracted the Vassar girls like a magnet, 
and they regarded her with cordial and 
enthusiastic affection. In her day and 
generation she has done noble work, and 
will always be remembered. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CAPITALISTS 
—It is said on good authority, in one of 
the London papers, that ‘few persons 
have any idea of the magnitude of the 
investments of English and Scotch capi- 
talists in the United States. They hold 
railway bonds to the extent of £150,- 
000,000, yielding, at the average rate of 
44 per cent., an annual income of £6,- 
750,000. Ordinary railway shares are 
held to the amount of about £ 100,000,- 
000.” 

THACKERAY—In a letter to his wife 
in 1858 John Lothrop Motley writes: 
“After breakfast I went down to the 
British Museum. I had been immersed 
half an hour in my MSS. when, happen- 
ing to turn my head round, I found 
seated next to me Thackeray, with a file 
of old newspapers before him, writing the 
ninth number of the Virginians. He 
took off his spectacles to see who I was, 
then immediately invited me to dinner 
the next day (as he seems always to do 
everybody he meets), which invitation I 
could not accept, and he then showed 
me the page he had been writing— 
a small, delicate, legible manuscript. 
After this we continued our studies. I 
can conceive nothing more harassing in 
the literary way than his way of living 
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from hand to mouth. I mean in regard 
to the way in which he furnishes food 
for the printer’s devil. Here he is just 
finishing the number which must appear 
in a few days. Of course, whether ill 
or well, stupid or fertile, he must pro- 
duce the same amount of fun, pathos, or 
sentiment. His gun must be regularly 
loaded and discharged at command. 1! 
should think it would wear his life out.” 
—Correspondence of John Lothrop Mot- 
ley. 


PuriTaNnisM—John Fiske says in his 
Beginnings of New England: “It is 
curious to reflect what might have been 
the result to America and to the world 
had things in England gone differently 
between 1620 and 1660. Had the policy 
of James and Charles been less formi- 
dable, the Puritan exodus might never 


have occurred, and the Virginian type 
of society, varied perhaps by a strong 
Dutch infusion, might have become 


supreme in America, When the Long 
Parliament met in 1640 the Puritan ex- 
odus to New England came to an end. 
It is a striking fact, since it expresses a 
causal relation and not a mere coinci- 
dence, that the eleven years, 1629-1640, 
during which Charles I. governed Eng- 
land without a parliament, were the 
same eleven years that witnessed the 
planting of New England. For more 
than a century after this there was no 
considerable migration to this part of 
North America.” 


INDIAN LAWS AMONG THE OMAHAS— 
When the life of a murderer was spared, 
which was not usual, he was obliged to 
submit to punishment from two to four 
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years. He must walk barefoot. He 
could eat no warm food. He could not 
raise his voice, nor could he look about 
him. He was compelled to have his 
robe tied very closely at his throat, even 
in warm weather; he could not let it 
hang loosely or fly open. He could not 
move his hands about, but was obliged 
to keep them close to his body. He 
could not comb his hair, and it must not 
be blown about by the wind. He was 
obliged to pitch his tent about a quarter 
of a mile from the rest of the tribe when 
they were going on the hunt, lest the ghost 
of his victim should raise a high wind 
which might cause damage. Only one 
of his kindred was allowed to remain 
with him at his tent. Sometimes he 
wandered at night, crying and lamenting 
his offense. HAMILTON 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JEWELS—An 
article on this subject, written by Mrs. 
Haweis, appears in the Contemporary 
Review for July, which is well worthy 
of careful reading. The author says: 
‘Just because precious stones in dress 
represent the last touches in the pict- 
ure, they must be used with judgment. 
Women of real taste reject, and ever did 
reject, jewels and trinkets that are not 
works of art or do not possess some his- 
toric or scientific interest. The diamond 
is thought to be perfectly becoming to 
every face, besides being beautiful in it- 
self, and in moderation I think a brill- 
iant spark is so. It gives freshness and 
life. But the huge electric lamps that 
millionaires lay on their wives and 
daughters are not becoming. They de- 
stroy entirely the brightness of the eyes 
and darken a fair skin.” 
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COMMODORE TRUXTUN’S LOG-BOOK— 
This log-book is said to have been sold 
in Washington eight months ago to a 
New York collector. Who was the pur- 
chaser? Where can it be seen? 

M. 


PULLEN FAMILY—I desire to prepare 
a genealogical history of the Pullen 
family in America. I will thank those 
who can do so to send me any inforina- 


tion they may have. C. L. PULLEN 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


REPLIES 


THE LAST SURVIVING SOLDIER OF 
THE REVOLUTION [xxi. 521 ; xxii. 80]— 
Editor Magazine of American History: 
In your July+(1889) number William L. 
Stone of Jersey City names Samuel 
Downing, “who died near Amsterdam, 
New York, February 18, 1867,” as the 
last surviving soldier of the Revolution. 
But on the 29th day of March, 1868, 
John Gray, a Revolutionary pensioner, 
died at Hiramsburgh, Ohio. John Gray 
came to Ohio early in its history, and 
was one hundred and four years old at 
the time of his death. He was born 
near Mount Vernon, Virginia, January 
6, 1764. 

EDMUND CoNE BRUSH 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


AUTHOR OF PAMPHLET [xxii. 79]— 
** Aristides,” the author of “An Exam- 
ination of the various charges exhibited 


against Aaron Burr,” was Judge William 
P. Van Ness, a prominent Republican 
partisan, of New York, and he was one 


of Burr’s seconds in his duel with Ham- 

ilton. The pamphlet, which is scarce 

though not rare, is interesting and valu- 

able from the light it throws on men 

and politics in 1803. Wo. NELSON 
PATERSON, N, J. 


AUTHOR OF PAMPHLET [xxii. 79]— 
“ Aristides”” was the nom de plume of 
Judge William P. Van Ness, “ one of the 
most shrewd and sagacious men New 
York ever produced.” There was a 
revised edition, with additions, of the 
“Examination ”’ published in 1804, and 
the same year was the “ Virginia edition 
with an appendix by a gentleman of 
North Carolina with the ex- 
ception of such parts as are of a local 
nature.” James Cheetham, editor of 
the American Citizen, replied to “ Aris- 
tides”’ in a pamphlet of 134 pages, 
published in New York in 1804. 

FRANK B. Gay, 


Secretary and Librarian Conn. Hist. Soc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY held 
its annual meeting on the 25th of June. 
Its president for the last fifteen years, 
Hon. James W. Bradbury, declined a 
re-election, and Mr. James P. Baxter of 
Portland was chosen in his stead. The 
other officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Rufus K. Sewall, vice-presi- 
dent ; Lewis Pierce, treasurer ; Joseph 
Williamson, biographer ; H. W. Bryant, 
secretary and librarian. The usual re- 
ports were read and accepted, and a 
large number of resident members 
elected. 


THE DEDHAM HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
elected at its annual meeting for 1889, 
Don Gleason Hill, president ; Erastus 
Worthington, vice-president; John L. 
Wakefield, recording secretary; Julius 
H. Tuttle, corresponding secretary ; John 
H. Burdakin, librarian ; Henry G. Guild, 
treasurer; Erastus Worthington, John 
H. Burdakin, Henry W. Richards, A. 
Ward Lamson, Rev. Carlos Slafter, cura- 
tors. The librarian reported an increase 
to the library of five hundred and fifty 
volumes during the year, of which were 
mentioned several volumes of the Maga- 
zine of American History, which enabled 
the society to complete a full set of this 
publication. The president’s address 
comprehended an excellent account of 
the broad work of the society during the 
year. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
clieETY—The regular quarterly meeting 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society 
was held July 2, at three o’clock, with 
second vice-president Horatio Rogers 


in the chair. After the reading of the 
records by the secretary, the chair an- 
nounced that the election of a president 
was the first business to be transacted. 
Dr. Charles W. Parsons, the first vice- 
president, was then unanimously elected 
president. On his declining to accept 
that office on account of impaired health, 
General Rogers was elected president, 
and Hon. George M. Carpenter was 
elected to fill the office of second vice- 
president, made vacant by the advance- 
ment of General Rogers. 

A paper was read by Mr. Perry, sec- 
retary of the society, giving a clear and 
most interesting historical sketch of the 
society from its beginning, the first 
movers of which were Stephen Hopkins 
and Moses Brown. 


THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
reconsidered its adjournment for the 
summer, and met June 13 at the house 
of Gilman H. Perkins. George H. Har- 
ris read an interesting paper, “ Aborigi- 
nal History of the Genesee Valley, and 
its Terminology.” 

Mrs. C. M. Curtis presented a poetical 
tribute to the memory of the Hon. Henry 
E. Rochester. 

Mrs. Parker gave a brief account of 
what leading historical societies are 
doing; also a biographical sketch of 
Henry O’Reilly. 

An object lesson was given in wool 
and flax spinning by Mrs. Aaron Erick- 
son, who, by her deft and graceful move- 
ments and management of wheel and 
distaff, made it hard to believe that it 
was some sixty years since she had prac- 
ticed the accomplishment. 
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HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


Without a never-failing supply of writers and authors, and a refined spirit of criticism 
ruling the whole atmosphere of letters, there would be no healthful progress in public 
taste for the best literature. In the early ages, when readers were few, the unfortunate 
author fell insensibly into oblivion, or became entangled in a net-work of publishers’ 
accounts which plunged him into inextricable darkness. As the world grew and readers 
multiplied, vanity, not emolument, induced the inexperienced and incompetent to aspire to 
literary honors; and to oppose such entries into the haunts of the muses, periodical criti- 
cism was originated, with a blade sufficiently sharp to chop off every pretentious head. It 
needed just these warnings in the olden times to teach some of our greatest geniuses to 
rise. Public criticism gradually interested and enlightened those whose occupations had 
prevented them from reading much and judging less of literary productions. The reviews, 
which were long the chronicles of taste and science, consequently became a delight to 
scholars, and volumes accumulated which outlived their year and now constitute the most 
important portion of literary history. 


The origin of literary journals dates backward two hundred and thirteen years. 
Dennis de Sallo was the founder of the dynasty of critics. He was a Frenchman who 
published the Fournal des Savans in 1665, which before the end of the following year 
was imitated throughout Europe, although the sharpness of its wit and the asperity of its 
criticisms created the loudest murmurs and the most heart-breaking complaints. Its 
services were valuable, however. The periodical flourished until its third volume was 
published, when the editor quailed before the angry authors and gladly abdicated the 
throne of criticism. He was sadly missed by the amused public, who clamored for more 
salt and sourness when the next potentate in that realm attempted to satisfy his readers 
by simply giving the titles to books, with extracts. 


Every one knows tnat the awakening of general interest in historic inquiry is of com- 
paratively recent date. Historic writing in all ages of the world has been considered the 
greatest of intellectual achievements; but bread-winners without time for research have 
rarely invaded its territory, or in doing so have brought forth little of freshness and value, 
with plenty of misinformation—greatly in excess of the demand. Scholars only of excep- 
tional learning and abundant means have worked in the historic field, or could afford to 
study sufficiently for the successful production of standard historic literature. Thus, for- 
merly, whatever was rich and rare and delightful fell into the superb collections of the 
few, and the general public caught little but the crumbs. The movement, however, of 
the human mind, taken collectively, is invariably toward something better. Instructive 
material is at the present time rapidly being made accessible to all students. It has 
become the fashion to be wise, yet no wisdom is satisfactory without familiarity with past 
events. Authors of every grade are now finding their possibilities enlarged, and inspira- 
tion is given to a new. race of historians. 
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Bishop Potter’s recent utterances in the Forum touch this theme in another form, and 
are worthy of earnest thought. ‘The scholarship that has moved the world has not been 
the scholarship that wrought for a guinea a page nor for a thousand pounds a volume. It 
has been the scholarship that has been content to be poor and to be accounted obscure, 
that has not been in haste to speak or eager to rush into print, but which has reverenced 
supremely the truth, and sought for it often with tears. And such a place and rank, lofty, 
self-poised, and serene, is that which should be occupied by the highest scholarship of our 
time.” Bishop Potter deplores, as do we all, that the chief ambition of the present age 
centres so largely upon having money, and to build with it fine houses, to drive fine 
horses, and buy fine pictures—irrespective of any knowledge as to who painted them or 
what is in them worth buying ; and that with every invention, or discovery, or new book, 
the first question asked is, ‘‘ How much are you going to make out of it? How can learn- 
ing be converted by the shortest road and in the most effectual way into a marketable 
product? How will it push, pull, pump, lift, drive, bore, so that, employed thus, it may 
be a veritable producer ?” 
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Bishop Potter further says, ‘Surely the time has come when we may ask ourselves 
whether enough has not been spent in planting institutions of learning, and whether some- 
thing may not be devoted to enriching them, It is easy to see that in a land like ours, 
colleges, both small and great, may have each its place. But the want of our American 
people of to-day in the direction of a higher education is not new institutions, nor more 
buildings, nor more free instructiom. Of all these things experience is every day showing 
us there is enough and more than enough. But we want place for men who, whether as 
fellows or lecturers, shall, in connection with our universities, be free to pursue original 
investigation and to give themselves to profound study, untrammeled by the petty cares, the 
irksome round, the small anxieties, which are sooner or later the death of aspiration and 
fatal obstacles to inspiration. It is with the processes of thought as it is with the processes 
of nature—crystallization demands stillness, equanimity, repose. And so the great truths 
which are to be the seed of forces that shall new create our civilization must have a 
chance first of all to reveal themselves. Some mount of vision there must be for the 
scholar; and those whose are the material treasures out of which came those wonderful 
endowments and foundations which have lent England’s universities some elements of 
their chiefest glory, must see that they have this mount of vision. . . . Thus wrote 
one of the most gifted minds of our century: ‘I have no hope of acquiring exhaustively 
even a small portion of the smallest history. But I feel that I want the light which his- 
tory gives me ; I cannot do without it. I find that I am connected in my own individual 
life with a past as well as a present, and which must have a future. . . . There comes 
an illumination to us, ever and anon, over our past years, and over the persons gone out 
of our sight who worked in them.’” 
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BOOK NOTICES 


BOOK 


A HIGHER HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. For Schools and Academies. By 
Henry E. CHAMBERS. I2mo, pp. 466. F. F. 
Hansell & Bro. New Orleans. 1889. 


We had occasion to notice Mr. Chambers’s 
excellent ‘‘ School History of the United States” 
in these columns a few months ago, a work 
which we esteemed a vast improvement on the 
various histories for children in common use. 
This new volume just issued by the same author 
is intended for somewhat advanced pupils, and 
is even more worthy of commendation. It 
seems to have been arranged with a critical eye 
to the methods of instruction that bear with 
them to the young mind the largest amount of 
information. The events leading to the estab- 
lishment of the Federal government are treated 
with fullness and so expressed that there is no 
waste of words. The pupil is told something of 
human progress, of the discovery of this conti- 
nent, its first inhabitants and its first European 
settlers, and a very carefully prepared feature of 
the book relates to colonial development. Series 
of well worded questions accompany the text 
and topic methods of study, blackboard forms, 
topical and review outlines, are scattered through 
the chapters. Under the heading of Parallel 
Readings to serve as guides for original research, 
references are given for intelligent reading on 
almost every subject comprehended in the entire 
work. There are several maps admirably exe- 
cuted and the Appendix contains the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. It isa 
text book that we can cordially recommend to 
all teachers and committees. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN F. WADE. By 


A. G. RIDDLE. 12mo, pp. 393. The Wil- 

liams Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1888. 

Some of the chapters of this volume have 
appeared in the “ Magazine of Western His- 
tory,’ and now with added material form a 
valuable work. The author begins with the 
ancestry of his subject, tells us of his early 
life, education, and career at the bar and on the 
bench until his election to the senate of the 
United States. The family of Wades removed 
to Ohio in 1821. The author describes Mr. 
Wade as a man of great modesty. He says of 
him: ‘‘ He was a careful and persistent de- 
stroyer of all the ordinary means from which 
his own personal history could be composed, or 
a memoir written of his time and associates. It 
was his fortune to be as little the object of crit- 
icism, through a long and conspicuous career, 
as any man in our history. He kept no journal, 
made no diary, notes or memoranda. He 
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seems systematically to have destroyed papers.” 
The stirring affairs during Mr. Wade’s political 
career, in which he was concerned are brought 
out with much fullness. ‘‘In personal appear- 
ance Mr. Wade was of full height and firmly 
built. He had a frame of iron, head well borne 
with an up cast, complexion clear ; dark eyes, 
small, intensely black, and deep cut. His jaws 
are firm and large, the under strong, com- 
pact. When sitting silent the old senator has 
a way of looking at the speaker with his pierc- 
ing black eyes, that disconcerts a dishonest man, 
and is often annoying to the innocent and hon- 
est.” The public career of Mr. Wade closed 
with the Fortieth Congress, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Allan G. Thurman. 


CHARLES I. DEMANDING THE FIVE 
IMPEACHED MEMBERS. A reproduc- 
tion from the painting by John Singleton 
Copley, R.A. By WALTER ROWLANDs. 
Prints 11 x 16 inches, on heavy paper 22 x 28 
inches, with an India tint and engraved title. 
The remarque is a head of Copley. Price of 
the prints, $3.00 each. Hazleton & Goddard, 
66 Boylston street, Boston. 

The historic painting, one of Copley’s best 
pictures, from which impressions have been 
made with exceptional success, hangs in the Bos- 
ton public library, to which institution it was 
presented in 1859 by Josiah Quincy and a few 
other gentlemen, who had purchased it from 
Lord Lyndhurst, Copley’s son, for £1,500. 
The work was executed over a hundred years 
ago, and was never before engraved. It repre- 
sents the great struggle for constitutional liberty 
in 1641-1642, when Charles I., having accused 
Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Haselrig, and Strode 
of high treason, and vainly ordered their arrest, 
went in person to the House of Commons and 
demanded of the speaker if they were present. 
Grouped around these two in the richly decorated 
Gothic chamber are many of the most prominent 
men of that time in England—Cromwell, Fairfax, 
Falkland, Hyde, earl of Clarendon, the younger 
Vane, Prince Rupert, the learned John Selden. 
Edmund Waller the poet, and others, fifty-eight 
in all. The reproduction is admirable in every 
particular, and a key to the portraits will be fur- 
nished with each copy. 


THE GENEALOGY OF JOHN MARSH 
OF SALEM AND HIS DESCENDANTS, 
1633-1888. Collected and published by Colo- 
nel Luctus B. MARSH. Revised and Edited 
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by Rev. Dwicut W. MARSH. 
1888. Amherst, Massachusetts. 


The first of the Marsh family recorded as em- 
igrating from England to America was John 
Marshe, in 1633. He married Susannah Skelton, 
the daughter of Rev. Samuel Skelton of Salem, 
about 1635, and their eldest child was named 
Zachariah. The painstaking author of this 
volume has traced the family of Marshes from 
that early period to the present time, and em- 
bodied an immense amount of genealogical in- 
formation in the volume. He was himself of 
the fifth generation in direct descent from Zach- 
ariah the son of John of Salem, There seem to 
have been some very strong and _ interesting 
characters in the various branches of the Marsh 
family, and the book cannot fail to be greatly 
prized by all of the name throughout the country, 


8vo, pp. 283. 


ANCESTRY OF THIRTY-THREE RHODE 
ISLANDERS. (Born in the eighteenth 
century.) Also, twenty-seven charts of Roger 
Williams’ descendants to the fifth generation. 
And an account of Lewis Latham, Falconer 
to King Charles I., with a chart of his Ameri- 
can descendants to the fourth generation : 
and a list of 180 existing portraits of Rhode 
Island governors, and other great men. By 
JoHN OSBORNE AUSTIN. Square quarto, pp. 
139. Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 1889. 
This admirably arranged genealogical volume 

is an appropriate companion for Mr. Austin’s 

Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island, pub- 

lished a few years since, and will be placed upon 

the library shelf by its side. It is dedicated 
very appropriately to the memory of Roger Wil- 
liams, and consists méstly of tables which bear 
the evidence on every page of having been pre- 
ared with painstaking care. The account of 
wis Latham, from whom so many families in 

Rhode Island are descended, is exceedingly 

interesting. The portrait list is also of great 

value, and the work as a whole one of perma- 
nent worth, and should go into every library of 
importance in the country. 


INDIAN NAMES OF PLACES NEAR 
THE GREAT LAKES. By Dwicut H. 
KELTON, A.M. Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 55. Pub- 
lished at Detroit, Michigan. 1888. 

The study of Indian dialects possesses more or 
less fascination for all scholars of antiquarian 
tastes. In this little volume the author has un- 
dertaken the difficult task of interpreting many 
of the Indian names of places, rivers, etc., in 
the country adjacent to the Great Lakes, in 
order, as he tells us, to rescue from oblivion 
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some interesting historical facts and legendary 
tales as well as to give a clearer insight into the 
beautiful and oleae language of the 
fast disappearing race of red-men who once oc- 
cupied that country. He does not attempt to 
give the most stringent proofs of the accuracy 
of his interpretations, but follows a middle 
course, without going into the detail of the pro- 
cesses by which his conclusions were reached ; 
and in this he seems to have done wisely. The 
work represents a vast amount of careful re- 
search, and is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Sixth 
series. Vol. III. Winthrop Papers. Part 
V. 8vo, pp. 579. Published by the Society. 
1889. Boston. 


The preparation of the Winthrop papers for 
the press commenced nearly sixty years ago, but 
they have appeared at irregular intervals, owing 
to the magnitude of the collection and the con- 
dition in which it came into the possession of its 
present owner. Thecommittee in charge of the 
present volume have so systematized their work 
as to furnish both letter and answer in close 
proximity, although in some instances, the 
answers to the letters now printed must be 
sought in the preceding volumes. The corre- 
spondence of Fitz-John Winthrop embraces the 
letters of a great number of well known men of 
his time in Massachusetts and the neighboring 
states. One letter of special interest, written 
from New London by Fitz-John Winthrop in 
April, 1701, is addressed to Mrs. Robert Living- 
ston of Albany, and it is said was carried on her 
wedding journey by Mary, the daughter of 
Winthrop, when she went to Albany as the bride 
of John Livingston, the eldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Livingston. It reads thus : ‘‘ Dear 
Madame. Since it hath pleased God by his 
Providence to dispose the affections of your son 
and my daughter to each other, and that by 
your concurrence they are now joyned together 
in marriage, let us pray that they may be a bless- 
ing to one another, and to yourselves and us 
allsoe, and I am sure nothing will be wanting in 
her to contribute to it with all dutyfull respects. 
You will find her a temper fit for the impression 
of all good, and your dictates and insinuations 
will be commands to her: and being now your 
owne and most deare to us, we doe earnestly 
recomend her to your love and affection, which 
will be soe much the more generous, as she is a 
stranger and far from her relations. I have 
great hope of their hapines from their endeared 
affection to each other, and from the many good 
qualifications which I have observed in your 
son, which has greatly endeared him to me, and 
soe much soe, that I have but one affection for 
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them both. And now, Madam, being related 
to you in a neerer than the neere relation of 
friendship, I will take all opportunity to express 
my sence of it, and that it will very much please 
me to be called 
Your affectionate Brother 
J: Winthrop.” 


The letters embraced in this volume cover a 
very important period of early New England 
history, and throw floods of light upon the affairs 
of the time. The frontispiece is a heliotype 
copy of an original portrait of Fitz-John Win- 
throp, which is supposed to have been painted 
in ndon while Winthrop was the agent of 
Connecticut between 1694 and 1697, when it 
was the fashion to paint military men in me- 

dizeval armor. 





HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By TownsEnpD Mac- 
Coun. Square 12mo, pp. 46. With 43 maps. 
New York, 1889: Townsend MacCoun. 


The object of these maps is to portray in 
colors the various changes the country has gone 
through in its development, and the accompany- 
ing text points out the historic causes which led 
to the changes shown by the maps. It is a very 
useful species of history and geography com- 
bined, representing discovering, settlement, and 
national growth, and it tells the whole story to 
the eye at one view. We have never seen a 
better illustration of the divided country at the 
time of our civil war than appears in the map 
from 1861-1865, the loyal states and territories 
represented in one color, the southern confeder- 
acy in another. As no collection of maps such 
as these has before been available to the schools, 
we bespeak for it cordial examination, assured 
that no instructor once using it in teaching 
United States history and geography will ever be 
willing to dispense with its help. 





ALFRED KELLY: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By Hon. JAMEs L. BATEs of the Ohio Bar, 
8vo, pp. 210. Privately printed. Robert 
Clarke & Co.: Cincinnati, 1888. 

The author of this work is a son-in-law of the 
subject, and therefore writes with knowledge as 
well as enthusiastic appreciation. Alfred Kelly 
was born in Connecticut in 1789, and inherited 
from his parents great intellectual force. He 
removed with his family to the northern part of 
New York in 1799. In 1807 he entered the law 
office of Judge Jonas Platt, one of the eminent 
jurists of his time, and in 1810 went to Ohio in 
company with his uncle, Judge Joshua Stow. 
When he took up his abode in Cleveland the 
town contained only three frame houses and five 
or six log houses. One person attended to all 
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the business of the post-office, the recorder’s 
office, the clerk of the supreme court, and the 
court of common pleas. When _ twenty-five 
years of age Mr. Kelly was elected to the legis- 
lature, and from that time forward led an active 
public life. He was concerned in the public 
schools, in public improvements, in revising the 
revenue system of the State, the banking laws, 
in locating canal routes, and in important politi- 
cal affairs. His life exhibits a series of efforts 
to develop the state of Ohio and to advance the 
education and morals and welfare of its people. 





HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF HUNT- 
INGDON, and of the Seigniories of Chateau- 
gay and Beauharnois from their first settlement 
to the year 1838. By ROBERT SELLAR. 8vo, 
pp. 579. Huntingdon, Q., 1888 : The Cana- 
dian Gleaner. 


The value of local research is admirably shown 
in this carefully written volume, which seems to 
have been undertaken from a sense of duty to 
the community. The author says the French 
obtained no foothold in the region until long 
after they had taken possession of the country. 
This arose from the insecurity caused by hostile 
Indians, and it was not until after the subjuga- 
tion of the tribes by Frontenac that it was safe 
to settle on the south bank of the St. Lawrence. 
Isle Perrot and the north shore, as far west as 
the cascades, had been dotted with houses be- 
fore a single clearance had been made on the 
other bank. During Frontenac’s time a seign- 
iory six miles broad and nine deep was carved 
out of the bush and given to Charles L. Le- 
moine, seignior of Longueil. The deed bears 
date September 29, 1673, and the title given to 
the seigniory was Chatequgay. Thirteen years 
afterwards the place was still a wilderness, but 
in 1687 Lemoine built a windmill in order to 
hold the property. The settlements subse- 
quently were slow. The author further tells us 
that ‘°in 1764 Miss Marie Anne Robutel de 
Lanone sold the seigniory to Madame Youville, 
who founded the convent of grey nuns at Mon- 
treal. When the nuns took possession they 
adopted Isle St. Bernard for a country residence, 
there being an old log-house upon it, but they 
never lived there in any numbers. Five years 
after becoming owners of the seigniory the nuns 
built the first dam and a grist-mill, which proves 
that the settlement had so increased that the 
old windmill was no longer sufficient. In 1774 
they built the present manor-house, and the old 
Jesuit church was replaced by a spacious stone 
edifice, dedicated to St. John.” 

The book gives a comprehensive picture of 
how Canada was made, and of how its pioneers 
subdued the wilderness and brought the country 
into its present state. 
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